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HAVE begun a new book, on purpoſe that T might 
I have roomenough to explain the nature of the per- 
plexities in which my uncle Toby was involved, from 
the many diſcourſes and interrogations about the fiege 
of Namur, where he received his wound. | 

I muſt remind the reader, in caſe he has read the 
hiſtory of king William's wars, — but if he has not, — 
I then inform him, that one of the moſt memorable at- 
| tacks in that ſiege, was that which was made by the 
Engliſh and Dutch upon the point of the advanced 
counterſcarp, before the gate of St Nicolas, which in- 
cloſed the great ſluice or water · ſtop, where the Eng- 
liſh were terribly expoſed to the ſhot of the counter- 
guard and demi-baſtion of St Roch: The iſſue of 
which hot diſpute, in three words was this ; That the 
Dutch lodged themſelves upon the counter - guard. 
and that the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of the 
covered way before St Nicolas's gate, notwithſtand- 
ing the gallantry of the French officers, who expoſed 
_ themſelves upon the glacis ſword in hand. | 
As this was the principal attack of which my uncle 
Toby was an eye-witneſs at Namur, the army of 
the beſiegers being cut off, by the confluence of the 
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cut with ſuch a multitude 
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Maes and Sambre, from ſeeing'much of each ather's. 
opeartions, my uncle Toby was generally more elo- 
quent and particular in his account of it; and the ma- 
ities he was in, aroſe out of the almoſt in- 
ſurmountable difficulties he found in telling his ſtory 
intelligibly, and giving ſuch clear ideas of the differen- 


oe anddi ſtinctions between the ſcarp and counterſcarp, 


the glacis and covered way,—the half-moon and 
ravelin, —as to make his company fully comprehend 
where and what he was about. 

Writers themſelves are too apt to * theſe 
terms; ſo that you will the leſs wonder, if in his en- 
deavours to explain them, and in oppoſition to many 
miſconceptions, that my uncle Toby did oft times puz- 
zle his vilitors; and ſometimes himſelf too. 

To ſpeak the truth, unleſs the company my father 
led up ſtairs were tolerably clear: headed, or my uncle 
Toby was in one of his beſt explanatory moods, twas 
# difficult thing, do what he could, to keep the 4. 
courſe free from obſcurity. 

What rendered the account of this affair the more 
intricate to my uncle Toby, was this, that in the at - 


tack of the counterſcarp before the gate of St Nicolas, 
extending itſelf from the bank of the Maes quite up to 


the great water ſtop ;—the Fr was cut and croſs - 
dykes, drains, rivulets, 
and fluices, on all ſides, and he would get ſo ſadly 


bewildered and ſet faſt amongſt them, that frequently 


he could neither get backwards or forwards to fave his 
life, and was oft times obliged to give up the vteack 


| * that very account only. 


Theſe perplexing rebuffs gave my uncle Toby Shandy 
more perturbations than you would imagine; _—_ as 


my father's kindneſs to him was continually dra 


up freſh friends and freſh aqui, had but a 


very uneaſy taſk of it. 
Nodoubt my uncle Toby had great command of Wii 
ſelf, and could guard appearances, I believe, as well as 


moſt men z—yet any one may imagine, that when he 


could not retreat out of the ravelin without getting into 
the half-moon, or getting out of the covered way without 


Kurs down the * nor eroſs the dyke with 
out 


0 

out danger of ſlipping into the diteh, but that he muſt 
have fretted and fumed inwardly :— He did ſo; and 
the little and hourly vexations, which may ſeem trifling 
and of no account to the man ho has not read Hip- 
pocrates, yet, whoever has read Hippocrates, or. Dr 
James Mackenzie, and has conſidered well the effects 
which the paſſions and affections gf the mind have up- 
on the digeſtion, ( Why not of a wound as well as of 
a dinner?) - may eaſily conceive what ſharp paroxiſms 
and exacerbations of his wound my uncle Toby mult 
have undergone upon that ſcore only. wy 
My uncle Toby could not philoſophize upon it 
*twas enough he felt it was ſo,. and having ſuſtained 
the pain and ſorrows of it for three months together, 
he was reſolved ſome way or other to extricate himſellſ. 

He was one morning lying upon his back in his bed, 
the anguiſh and nature of the wound upon his groin 
ſuffering him to lie in no other poſition, when athought 
came into his head, that if he could purchaſe ſuch a 
thing, and have it paſted down upon a board, as a lar 
map of the fortifications of the town and citadel of Na» 
mur, with its environs, it might be a means of giving 
him eaſe.—T take notice of his defire to have the envi« 
rons along with the town and citadel, for this reaſon, 
— becauſe my uncle Tobyꝰs wound was got in one of the 
traverſes, about thirty toiſes from the returning angle 
of the trench, oppoſite to the ſalient angle of the demi - 
baſtion of St Roch ;—ſo that he was pretty confident 
he could ſtick a pin upon the identical ſpot of ground 
where he was ſtanding in when the ſtone ſtruck him. 

All this ſucceeded to his wiſhes, and not only freed 
him from a world of ſad explanations, but, in the end, 
it proved the happy means, as you will read, of pro- 
curing my uncle Toby his HongT-Honss. | 


HAT. 
T HERE is nothing ſo fooliſh, when you are at the 
expence of making an entertainment of this kind, 


as to order things ſo badly, as to let your critics and 
gentry of refined taſte run it down: Nor is there any 


— 


2 Toby, who, it ſeems, was a military 


en 

thing ſo likely to make them do it, 26 that of leaving 

—.— of the party, or, what is full as offenſive, of 

beſtowing your attention upon the reſt of your gueſts 
in ſo particular a way, as if there was 10 125 ks 


as a critie ( by 3 at table. 


be r i the det place, 


ard 
| L have left . 
| Sand, in the next place, I pay them all court. —— 


Gentlemen, I kiſs your hands, I proteſt no compa · 
ny could give me half the pleaſure, - by my ſonl I am 
glad to ſee you, I beg only you will make no ftran- 
gers of yourſelves, but fit down without ny ceremo- 
ny, and fall on heartil + + 

I faid I had left fix places, wes 1 3. int 
of carrying, my complaiſance ſo far, as to have left a 
ſeventh open for them, and in this very ſpot I ſtand 
on j ¹é2ut being told by a critic (though not by occu- 
pation,—but by nature) that I had acquitted myſelf 


well enough, 4 ſhall fill it up directly, hoping, in => 


mean 2 that I ſhall be able to make a rent deu 


Ah more room next year. 


How, in the name of e e could your 

man, and 
whom you have repreſented as no fool, be at the ſame 
time ſuch a confuſed, bucking» died muddle-headed | 


fellow, as Go look. 
So, Sir Critic, I could — pied; but I ſeorh 3 


it. Tis language unurbane, and only befitting the 
man who cannot give clear and ſatis factory accounts of 
things, or dive deep A the firſt cauſes of hu - 
man ignorance and confu It is moreover'the reply 


Valiant, and therefore I reject it; for tho” it might 


have ſuited my uncle Toby's character as a ſoldier excel - 


lently well, —and had he not accuſtomed himſelf, in 


ſuch attacks to whiſtle the Lillabullero, —as he wanted 
no courage, tis the very anſwer he would have given; 
yet it would by no means have done for me. Vou ſee as 
plain as can be, that I write as a man of erudition j— 

that even my ſimilies, my alluſions, my illuſtrations, my 


metaphors, are erudite, and that I muſt ſuſtain my cha- 
racter properly, and eontraſt it properlytoo;—elſe what 
would become of me? Why, Sir, I ſhoald be undone; 


err 
t this very moment that I ug here to fill up 
one place againſt a eritie, I ſhould have made an 
opening for a couple. 
Therefore I anſwer thus 
Pray, Sir, in all the reading which you have ever 
read, did you ever read ſuch a as Locke's Effayrxr 
upon the Human Underſtanding : Don't anſwer me 
raſhly,—becauſe many, I know, quote the book; who” 
have not read it, - and many have read it, who under- 
ſtand it not: If either of theſe is your caſe; as I write 
to inſtruct, Lill tell you in three words what the book - 
1s.—lLt is a hiſtory.— Ahiſtory hof who? what? where? 
when? Don't hurry yourſelf.—It is ahiſtory book, Sir, 
(waich may, poſſibi) recommend it to the world) of 
what paſſes in a man's o] mind; and if you will ay 
ſo much of the book, and no more, believe me, you 
will cut no contemptable figure in a mne circle. 
But this by the way. On 
Now, if you will venture to goulong with me, and 
look down into the bottom of this matter, it will be © 
found that the cauſe of — nan in * 
mind of man, is threefold. 3 
Dull organs, dear Sir, in the feſt place. Secondly; * 
ſig ht and tranſient —— by objects, when 
— ſaid organs are not dull. And, thirdly, a memory 
like unto a ſieve, not able to retain what it has receit ed. 
all down Dolly your chambermaid, and I will give 
you my cap and bell along with it, if I make not this 
matter ſo plain that Dolly herſelf ſhall underſtand it as 
well as Malbranch. When Dolly has indited her epiſ- 
tle to Robin, and has thruſt her arm into the hottom of 
her pocket hanging by her right ſide take that oppor- 
tunity to recollect that the organs and faculties of per- 
ception, can, by nothing in this world, be ſoaptly typi- 
fied and explained as by that one thing which Dolly's 
hand is in ſearch of. Your organs are not ſo dull that I 
ſhould inform you—tis an inch, Sir, of red ſeal wax. 
When this is melted and dropped upon the letter. 
if Dolly fumbles too long for her thimble, till the war 
is over - hardened, it will not receive the mark of her 
thimble from the uſual impulſe which was wont to im- 
print it. Very well: if Dolly b Wax, lor w want of bet⸗ 
» ter, 
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1 dees- wax, or of a temper too ſoft, —tho? it may 
receive, it will not hold the impreſſion, how hard 
ſoever Dolly thruſts againſt it; and laſt of all, ſuppoſ- 
ing the wax good, and eke the thimble, but applied 
thereto in careleſs haſte, as her miſtreſs rings the bell; 

* —in any one of theſe three caſes, the print left by the 
-thimble, will be as unlike the Prototype as a braſs- 

"T7 
2 e that not one of theſe was 
the true cauſe of the confuſion in my uncle Tobyꝰs diſ- 

_ courſe; and it is for that very reaſon I enlarge upon 
them ſo long, after the manner of great phyſiologiſts, 
| o ſhew the world what it did ot ariſe from. 

| What it did ariſe from, I have hinted above, and a 

| 8 fource of obſcurity it is, —and ever will be,— 

and that is the unſteady uſes of words which have per- 
plexed the cleareſt and moſt exalted underſtandings. 
It is ten to one, (at Arthur's) whether you have ever 
read the literary hiſtories of paſt ages if you 
have,. what terrible battles, yclep'd logoma- 
chies, have they occaſioned and perpetuated with fo 
much gall and ink - ſned that a good-natured 
man cannot read the accounts of them without tears in 
N his eyes. 

Gentle critie ! whet thou haſt weighed all this, and 
eonſidered within thyſelf how much of thy own know- 
ledge, diſcourſe, and converſation has been peſtered 
and di ſordered, at one time or other, by this, and this 
only: Wbat a pudder and racket in CounciLs about 

ei and bre gweryy and in the Schools of the learned 
about power, and about ſpirit about eſſences, 
and about quinteſſences; — ſubſtances, and 
about ſpace: What confuſion in greater THEATRES 

from words of little meaning, and as indeterminate a 
ſenſe! When thou conſidereſt this, thou wilt not won; 
der at my uncle Toby*s perplexities, thou wilt 
drop a tear of pity upon his ſearp and his counterſcarp ; 
his glacis and his covered way; —— his ravelin 
and his half- moon: Twas not by — . heaven ! 
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to his mind, he began immediately to apply 
himſelf, and with the utmoſt diligence, to the ſtudy of 
it; for nothing being of more importaner to him x | 
his recovery, and his recovery depending, as as You have 
read, upon the paſſions and affections of his mind, it 
beloved him to take the niceſt care to make himſelf 
ſo far maſter of his ſabject, 0 c debbie nd tals 
it without emotion. 

In a fortnight's cloſe and W which, 
by the bye, did my uncle Tobyꝰs wound — his groin 
no good — he was enabled, by the help of ſome. mar , 

inal documents at the feet of the elephant, to eg, | 
with Gobefius's military architecture and pyroballo 
tranſlated from the Flemiſh, to form his diſcourſe 15 
paſſable perſpicuity; and before he was two full 
months e, —he was right eloquent upon it, and 
could dls wot only the attack of the advanced coun- 
terſcarp with great order; but having, by that time, 

gone much ef.) er into the art, than what his firſt mo; 
as made neceſſa ary, - my uncle Toby was able to cfoſs 
the Macs and Sambre; make diverſions as far as Vau- 
ban's line, the abbey of Salſines, &c. and give his viſi- 
tors as diſtinct a hiſtory of each of their attacks, as of 
that of the gate of St Nicolas, where he had the ho- 
nour to receive his wound. 

But the deſire of knowledge like che thirſt of abe, 
inereaſes ever with the ion of it. The more my 
uncle Toby pored over his map, the more he took a 
liking to it; by the ſame proceſs and electrical aſſi- 
milation, as I told you, throꝰ which I ween the ſouls 
of connoiſſeurs themſelves, by long friction and incubi- 
tion, have the happineſs, at — to get all be · vir- 
Toes: -picured,—be-butterflied,” and be fiddled. 
The more my uncle Toby drank of this ſweet foun- 
| aire ſcience, the greater was the heat and i impatience 
of his thirſt, ſo that, before the firſt year of his confine- 
boon pep had well gone 3 there was ſcarce a fortified 

they town 
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town in Italy or Flanders, of which, by one means or 
other, he had not procured a plan, reading over as he 
got them, and carefully collating therewith the hiſ- 
tories of their ſieges, their demolitions, their improve- 
ments, and.new works, all which he would read with 
| that intenſe application and delight, that he would for- 
get himſelf, his wound, his — his dinner. 
In the ſecond year, my uncle Toby purchaſed Ramelli 
and Cataneo, tranſlated from the Italian; —likewiſe Ste- 
vinus, Moralis, the Chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Cochorn, 
Sheeter, the Count de Pagan, the Marſhal Vauban, 
Monf. Blondel, with almoſtas many more books of mi- 
itary architecture, as Don Quixote was found to have of 
chivalry, whenthe curate aud barbarinvaded hisliberary. 
Towards the beginning of the third year, which was 
in Auguſt, ninety-nine, my uncle Toby found it neceſ- 
fary to underitanda little of projeQules :—And having 
ju it beſt to draw his TT from the foun- 
tain-head, he began. with N. Tartagli ia, who it ſeems 
was the firſt man who detected the impoſition of a can- 
non-balPs doing all that miſchief under the notion of a 
rightline.—This, N. 8 — * uncle Te- 
by to be an impoſſible thing. 
—Endleſs is the Search of Truth! | 
No- ſooner was my uncle Toby ſatisfied which road 
the cannon ball did not go, but he was inſenſibly led an, 
and reſolved in his mind to enquire and find out which 
road the ball did go: For which purpoſe he was obli- 
ged to ſet off afreſh with old Maltus, and ſtudied him 
outly, He proceed next to Gallileo and Torricellius, 
wherein, by certain geometrical rules, infallibly laid 
down, he found the preciſe path to be a PaRanoLa,— 
or elſe an HyrERBOLA,—andthat the parameter, or /a- 
tus rectum of the conic ſection of the ſaid path, was to 
the quantity and amplitude in a direct ratio, as the 
Whole line to the fine of double the angle of incidence, 
formed by the breach upon an horizontal plane ;—and 
that the ſemiparameter,—ſtop my dear uncle Toby. — 
ſtop!—gonot one foot further into this thorny and be- 
wildered track, —intricate are the ſteps} intricate are 
the mazes of this labyrinth! intricate are the troubles 


which the purſuit of this bewitching phagtom Knows 
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' LEDGE, will bring upon thee.—O my unde! fly=fly 
Ely from it as from a ſerpent.—Is it fit, good-na- 
tured man! thou ſhould'ſt ſit up with the wound upon 
thy groin, whole nights baking thy blood with hectic 
watchings — Alas! 'twill exaſperate thy ſymptoms, 
check thy perſpirations;——&vaporate: thy ſpirits,— 
waſte thy animal ſtrength, dry up thy radical moi- 
ture, bring thee into a coſtive- habit of body, —im- 
pair thy health, and haſten all the iuſirmities of thy 
old age. O my uncle! my uncle Tb. 
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1 WOULD not give a groat for that man's know- 
ledge in pen- craft, who does not underſtand this, — 
That the beſt plain narrative in the world, tacked very 
eloſe to the laſt ſpirited apoſtrophe to my uncle Toby, 
 —wonuld have felt both cold and vapid upon the reader's 
palate ;—therefore I forthwith put an end to the chap- 

ter,—though I was in the middle of my ſtory. . 
— Writers of my ſtamp have one principle in com- 
mon with painters. —Where an exact copying makes 
our pictures leſs ſtriking, we chuſe the leſs evil; deem- 
ing it even more pardonable to treſpaſs againſt truth 
than beauty.— This is to be underſtood cum grano ſa - 
li. but de it as it will, as the parallel is made more 
for the ſake of letting the apoſtrophe cool, than any 
thing elſe, —tis not very material whether upon any 
other ſeore the reader approves of it or not. 
In the latter end of 5 + third year, my uncle Toby 
perceiving that the parameter and ſemi- parameter of 
the conic ſection angered his wound, he left off the 
ſtudy of projectiles in a kind of a huff, and betosk 
himſelf to the practical part of fortification only; the 
pleaſure of which, like a ſpring held back, returned 

upon him with redoubled force. a 
It was in this year that my uncle began to break in 
on the daily regularity of a clean ſhirtz—to diſmiſs 
his barber unſhaven, and to allow his ſurgeon ſcarce 
time ſufficient to dreſs his wound, concerning himſelf 
ſo little about it, as not to aſk him once in ſeven times. 
dreſſing how it went on: When, lo 1—all of a ſudden, 
b Vol. 1 G I for 
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bor the change was as quick as lightning, he began to 


ſigh heavily for his recovery, —complained to my fa- 
ther, grew impatient with the ſurgeon ;—and one 
morning as he heard his foot coming up ſtairs, he ſhut 
up his — and thruſt aſide his inſtruments, in order 


to expoſtulate with himupon the protraction of his cure, 


which, he told him, might{ſurely have been accompliſh- 
ed at leaſt by that time: He dwelt long upon the mi- 
ſeries he had undergone, and the forrows of his four 
years melancholy impriſonment :—adding, that had it 
not been for the kind looks, and fraternal chearings of 
the beſt of brothers—he had long ſince ſunk under his 


misfortunes. —My father was by: My uncle Toby'selo- 


uncle Toby, by nature, was not eloquent ;—it had 
r effect. The ſurgeon was confounded ;— 


= brought tears into his eyes ;—'twas unexpected. 
y 

the: 

not that there wanted grounds for ſuch, or greater, 


marks of impatience,—but *twas unexpected too; in 


the four years he had attended him, he had never ſeen 


any thing like it in my uncle Toby's carriage; — he had 


never once dropped one fretful or diſcontented word; 
— he had been all patience, —all ſubmiſſion. 

— We loſe the right of complaining ſometimes by 
forbearing it; but we oftener treble the force. 
The ſurgeon was aſtoniſhed ;——but much more ſo, 
when he heard my uncle Toby go on, and peremptori- 
ly inſiſt upon his healing up the wound directly, —or 

ing for Monſieur Ronjat, the king's ſerjeant-ſur- 
n, to do it for him. ; 


g ebe deſire of life and health is implanted in man's 


nature; — the love of liberty and enlargement 1s a ſiſter 

ſſion to it: Theſe my uncle Toby had in common with 
his ſpecies; — and either of them had been ſufficient to 
account for his earneſt deſire to get well, and out of 
doors; but I have told you before, that nothing 
wrought with our family, after the common way ;—— 
and from the time and manner in which this eager de- 
fire ſnewed itſelf in the preſent caſe, the penetrating 
reader will ſuſpect there was ſome other cauſe or crot- 
Thet for it in my uncle 'Toby's head: There was ſo, and 


tis the ſubject of the next chapter to ſet forth what 


that 


- 8 os 
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Trim, his man, to pack up a bundle of lintand 7 
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that cauſe and crotchet was. I own, wben that's done, | 


?twill be time to return back to the parlour fire-ſide, 
where we left my uncle Toby in the middle of his ſen» 
tence. bx ng | , * 


— 


CHAP. 3 


HEN a man gives himſelf up to the govern- 
ment of a ruling paſſion, —or, in other words, 
when his Hopsy-Horss grows head-ſtrong, ———— 


. farewel cool reaſon and fair diſcretion. _ * 


My uncle Toby's wound was near well, and as ſoo 
as the ſurgeon recovered his ſurpriſe, and could get 
leave to ſay as much—he told him, 'twas juſt beginnin 
to incarnate; and that if no freſh exfoliation happen 
which there were no ſigns of, it would be dried up 
in five or fix weeks, The ſound of as many olympiads 
twelve hours before, would have conveyed an idea of 
ſhorter duration to my uncle Toby*smind. The ſuceeſ- 
ſion of his ideas was now rapid, he broiled with im- 
patience to put his deſign in execution; and ſo, with- 
out conſulting further with any ſoul living, —which, by 
the bye, I think is right, when you are predetermined 
to take no one ſoul's advice, he privately ordered 


and hire a chariot and four to be at the door exactly by 
twelve o*'clgck that day, when he knew my father 
would be upon Change. So leaving a bank-note upon 
the table Br the ſurgeon's care of him, and a letter of 
tender thanks for his brother's he packed up his 
maps, his books of fortification, his inſtruments, . 
and, by the help of a crutch on one ſide, and Trim on 
the other, my uncle Toby embarked for Shandy-hall. 

The reaſon, or rather the riſe, of this ſudden demi- 
grations, was as follows : | | 

The table in my uncle Toby's room, and at which, 


the night before this change happened, he was ſitting 


with his maps, &c. about him—being ſomewhat of the 


| {malleſt, for that infinity of great and ſmall inftruments 


of knowledge which uſually lay crowded upon it 3 


he had the accident, in reaching over for his tobacco- 


box, to throw down his compalles, and in ſtooping to 
LS, G take 
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take the compaſſes up, with his ſleeve he threw down 
his caſe of inſtruments and ſnuffers; and as the dice 
took a run againſt him, in his endeavouring to catch 


the ſnuffers in falling, —he thruſt Monſ.Blondel off the 


table, and Count de Pagan o' top of him. 

_ © *Twas to no purpoſe for a man, lame as my uncle 
Toby was, to think of redreſſing all theſe evils by him- 
felf, —he rung his bell for his man Trim; Trim! 


quoth my uncle Toby, pr'ythee ſee what confuſion I 


have here been making.—I muſt have ſome better con- 
trivance,—Trim.—Canſt not thou take my rule, and 
meaſure the length and breadth of this table, and then 
go and beſpeak me one as big again? — Ves, an' pleaſe 


Four honour, replied Trim, making a bow;—but I 


hope your honour will be ſoon well enough to get 
down to your country-ſeat, where, —as your honour 
takes ſo much pleaſure in fortification, we could 
manage this matter to a T. 

1 I muſt here inform you, that this ſervant of my un- 
cle Toby's, who went by the name of Trim, had been 
a corporal in my uncle's own company,—his real name 
was James Butler, —but having got the nick-name of 
Trim in the regiment, my uncle Toby, unleſs when 
he happened to be very angry with him, would never 


call him by any other name. 


The poor fellow had been difabled for the ſervice, 
by a wound on his left knee by a muſket-bullet at the 


battle of Landen, which was two years before the af- 


fair of Namur; — and as the fellow was well beloved in 
the regiment, and a handy fellow into the bargain, my 
uncle Toby took him for his ſervant, and of excellent 


| uſe was he, attending my uncle Toby in the camp and in 


his quarters as valet, groom, barber, cook, ſempſter, 


and nurſe; and indeed, from firſt to laſt; waited upon 


him and ſerved him with great fidelity and affection. 
My uncle Toby loved the man in return, and what 
attached him more to him ſtill, was the ſimilitude of 
their knowledge: for corporal Trim, (for ſo, for the 
future, I ſnall call him) by four years occaſional atten- 
tion to his maſter's diſcourſe upon fortified towns, and 
the advantage of prying and peeping continually ON 
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his maſter's plans, &c. excluſive and beſides what he 
ined Hossy-HogsICALLY, as a body-lervant. Von 
Hobby- Horfical per ſe ;—had become no mean proficient 
in the ſcience; and was thought, by the cook and 
chamber-maid, to know as much of the nature of 
ſtrong holds as my uncle Toby himſelf. 
I have but one more ſtroke to give to finiſh corporal 
Trim's character, —and it is the only dark line mat. The 
fellow loved to adviſe, —or rather to hear himſelf talk; 
his carriage, however, was ſo perfectly reſpectful, twas 
eaſy to keep him · ſilent when you had him fo ; but fer 
his tongue a - going, - you had no hold of him ;z—he was 
voluble ;—the eternal interlardings of your honour, with 
the reſpectfulneſs of corporal Trim's manner, interced- 
ing ſo ſtrong in behalf of his elocution—that tho? you 
might wr, Jax: incommoded, - you could not well be 
angry. My uncle Toby was ſeldom either the one or 
the other with him, —or, at leaſt, this fault, in Prim, 
broke no ſquares with *em. My uncle Toby, as I ſaid, 
loved the man ;—and beſides, as he ever looked-upon a 
faithful ſervant, — but as an humble friend—he could 
not bear to ſtop his mouth. Such was corporal Trim. 
If I durſt preſume, continued Trim, to give your ho- 
nour my advice, and ſpeak my opinion in A re 
Thou art welcome, 'Frim,. quoth my uncle Toby. 
ſpeak, ſpeak what thou thinkeſt upon the ſubject, man, 
without fear. Why then, replied Trim (not hanging 
his ears and ſcratching his head like a country lout, putz 
ſtroaking his hair back from his forehead, and ſtanding 
erect as before his diviſion I think, quoth Trim, ad - 
vancing his left, which was his lame leg, a little for- 
wards,—andpointing with his right Ek. open towards, 
a map of Dunkirk, which was pinned againſt the hang- 
ings,—[ think, quoth corporal Trim, with humble $A 
miſſion to your honour's better judgment, that theſe _ 
ravelins, baſtions, curtains, and horn works, make but 
a poor, contemptible, fiddle-faddle piece of work of it 
here upon paper, compared to what your honour and I 
could make of it, were we in the country, by ourſelves, 
and had but a rood, or a rood anda half of ground to 
do what we pleaſed with: As ſummer is coming on, 
x G 3 T3 continued 
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continued Trim, your honour might fit out of doors, and 
give me the nography (Call it ichnography, quoth 
my uncle) of the town or citadel, your honour was 
2 to ſit down before,. - and I will be ſhot by your 


Honour upon the glacis of it, if I did not fortify it to 


your honour's mind. I dare ſay thou would'ft, Trim, 
quoth my uncle. For if your honour, continued the 
corporal, could but mark me the polygon, with its ex- 
act lines and angles, That I could do very well,quoth 
my uncle.—L would begin with the foſle, and if your 
honour could tell me the proper depth and breadth, — 
I can to a hair*#breadth, Trim, replied my uncle—TI 


'would throw out the earth upon this hand towards the 


town for the ſcarp,—and on the other hand towards 
the campaignfor the counterſcarp Very right, Trim, 
quoth my uncle Toby And when I had ſloped them 
to your mind, —anꝰ pleaſe your honour, I would face 
the glacis, as the fineſt fortifications are done in Flanders, 
with ſods,—and as your honour knows they ſhould be, 
and I would make the walls and parapets with fods too 
— The beſt engineers call them gazons, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby—Whether they are gazons or ſods, is not 
much matter, replied, Trim, your honour knows they 


are ten times beyond a facing either of brick or ſtone. 


II know they are, Trim, in ſome reſpects, - quoth 
my uncle Toby, nodding his head; for a cannon- ball 
enters into the gazon right onwards, without brin ing 
any rubbiſh down with it, which might fill the foſſẽ 
(as was the caſe at St Nicolas's-Gate) and facilitate 


the paſſage over it. 


. Your honour underſtands theſe matters, 9 — cor- 
poral Trim, better than any officer in his Majeſty's 
ſervice; - but would your honour pleaſe to let the be- 
ſpeaking of the table alone, and let us but go into the 
country, I would work under your honour's directions 


like a horſe, and make fortifications for you ſomething 


like a tanſy, with all their batteries, ſaps, ditches, and 
palliſadoes, that it ſhould be worth all the world's rid - 
ing twenty miles to go and ſee it. | | 


„My uncle Toby bluſhed as red as ſcarlet, as Trim 
vent on ;z—but it was not a bluſh of guilt, of mo- 
deſty.—or of anger; it was a bluſh of joy; he was 


fired. 
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fired with corporal Trim's project and deſcription.— 
Trim! ſaid my uncle Toby, thou haſt ſaid enough. 
We might begin the campaign, continued Trim, on the 
very day that his majeſty and the allies take the field, 
and demoliſh em town by town as faſt as Trim, quoth 
my uncle Toby, ſay no more. Vour honour, continu- 
ed Trim, might fit in your arm - chair, (pointing to it) 
this fine weather, giving me your orders, and I wquld 
Say no more, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby.—Be- 
ſides, your honour would get not only pleaſure and 
good paſtime, — but good air, and good exerciſe, and 

ood health,. and youx honour's wound would be well 
in a month. Thou haſt ſaid enough, Trim, —quoth 
my uncle Toby, (putting his hand into his breeches- 
pocket) I like thy proj 5 mightily And if your ho- 
nour pleaſes, II this moment, go and buy a pioneer's 
ſpade to take down with us, and Pll beſpeak a ſhovel 
and a pick-ax, and a couple of—Say no more, Trim, 
quoth my uncle Toby, leaping up upon one leg quite 
overcome with rapture;,—and thruſting a guinea into 
Trim's hand.—Trim,' ſaid my uncle Toby, ſay no 
more ;—but go down, Trim, this moment, my lad, 
and bring up my ſupper this inſtant. 
Trim ran down and brought up his maſter's ſupper, 
to no purpoſe: Trim's plan of operation ran ſo in my 
uncle Toby's head, he could not taſte it. Trim, quoth 
my uncle Toby, get me to bed; 'twas all one. —Cor- 
poral Trim's deſcription had fired his imagination, —my 
uncle Toby could not ſhut his eyes. The more he con- 
ſidered it, the more bewitching the ſcene appeared to 
him 3—ſo that two full hours before day - light, he had 
come to a final determination, and had concerted the 
whole plan of his and corporal Trim's decampment. 

My uncle Toby had a little neat country-houſeof his 
own, in the village where my father's eſtate lay at 
Shandy, which had been left him by an old uncle, with 
a ſmall eſtate of about one hundred pounds a year. 
Behind this hauſe, and contiguous to it, was a kitchen - 
garden of about half an aere ; and at the bottom of 
the garden, and cut off from it by a tall yew-hedge, was 
a bowling · green, containing juſt about as much ground 
as corporal Trim wiſhed for; ſo that as Trim 


| uttered 


| 
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uttered the worde 6“ A rood and a half of 


ther.—I think, replied my — Toby, —taking, as a 
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ground to 
do what they would with ;”—this identical bowlin 
green. inſtantly preſented itſelf, and became — 
all at once, upon the retinue of my uncle To- 
y's fancy, which was the phyſical cauſe of makin 
him change colour, or, at leaſt, of hei nog his bluſh 
to that immoderate degree I ſpoke of. 

Never did lover poſt down to a beloved miſtreſs with 
more heat and expectation, than my uncle Toby did 
to enjoy this ſelf-lame thing in private; l ſay in pri- 
vate, for it was ſheltered from the houſe, as I told 
you, by a tall yew-hedge, and was covered on the o- 
ther three ſides from mortal ſight, by rough holly and 
thickſet flowering ſhrubs ;—ſo that the idea of not be- 
ing ſeen, did not a little contribute to the idea of plea- 
ſure, preconceived in my uncle Toby's mind.—Vain 
thought! however thick it was planted about, or pri- 


vate ſoever it might ſeem,. — to think, dear uncle To- 


by, of enjoying a thing which took up a whole rood 
and a half of ground,—and not have it known ! 
How my uncle Toby and corporal Trim managed 


i this matter, with the hiſtory of their campaigns, which 


were no way barren of events,. - may make no-unin- 
tereſting under · plot in the epitaſis and working up of 
this drama: At preſent the ſcene muſt „ 
I for 12 em freie. 


| HAP. v 
. * can. they be doing, brotberd.faid my fe- 


told you, his pipe from his mouth, and 3s jr, 
aſhes out of it as he began his ſentence 3——1 | 
N er ge would not be . brother, if 5 
the bell. + 0 
y, what's all that racket over our heads, Oba- 


diah {—quoth my father; my brother and Ican ſcarce 
hear ourſelves ſpeak. 


Sir, anſwered Obadiah, makiog abow —_— his left 


| i monider, my miſtreſs is taken very — — there's 


ee running down the e a if they were 
going 


. . 
going to raviſh her.— Sir, ſhe is running the ſhorteſt . 
cut into the town, replied Obadiah, to fetch the old 
mid wife. Then ſaddle a horſe, quoth my father, 
and do you go directly for Dr Slop, the man-midwife, 
with alFour ſervices, - and let him know your miſtreſs 
is fallen in labour, —and that I deſire he will return 
with you with all ſpeed. „ 3672070 V+ 2 
It is very ftrange, ſays my father, addreſſing himſelf 
to my uncle Toby, as Obadiah ſhut the door. 
as there is ſo expert an operator as Dr Slop ſo near 
that my wife ſhould perſiſt to the very laſt in 
this obſtinate humour of hers, in'truſting the life of 
my child, who has had one misfortune already, to the 
ignorance of an old woman ;——and not only the life 
of my child, brother, —but her own life, and with it 
the lives of all the children I might, peradventure, 
have begot out of her hereafter. Sn ; 
Mayhap, brother, replied my uncle, my filter does 
it to ſave the expence:——A. pudding's end, a 
replied my father, —the Doctor muſt be paid the ſame 
for ination as action, if not better, - to keep him in 
| ———Then it can be out of nothing in the 
whole world, quoth my uncle Toby, in the fimplicity 
of his heart. but Mops TY: My ſiſter, I dare 
ſay, added he, does not care to let a man come ſo near 
her *. I will not ſay whether my uncle Toby had 


completed the ſentence or not tis for his 
advantage to ſuppoſe he had,- as, I think, he 
could have added no One Word which would have 
improved it. SY. p "3-43 Ky $449 2. 


Ik, on the contrary, my uncle Toby had not fully 
arrived at his period's end, then the world ſtands in - 
debted to the ſudden ſnapping of my father's tobacco · 
pipe, for one of the neateſt examples of that ornamen · 
tal figure in oratory; which Rhetoricians ſtile the Apo- 
Jo heaven! how does the Poco piu and the 
Poco meno, of the Italian artiſts the inſenſible, more or 
leſs determine the preciſe line of beauty in the ſentence 
as well as in the ſtatue ! How do the light touches of 

the chiſel, the pencil, the pen, the fiddle-itick, er cætera, 
. 25 | gw 
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ther, of a man — to your age brother, and Laer | 
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Ive the true ſwell, which give the true pleaſure !—— 
my countrymen be nice; be cautious of your 
language ;—and never, O] never let it be forgotten, 
upon what ſmall particles your eloquence and your 


fame depend. 


My ſiſter, mayhap, quoth my upde Toby, 
* does not choſe to let a man come ſo near her 


Make this daſh, tis an Apoſiopeſis.— Take the daſh 


away, and write Backſide,.—— tis Bawdy. — Scratch 


Backſide out, and put covered way in, — tis a metaphor z 
and, I dare ſay, as fortification ran ſo much in 

uncle Toby's head, that if he had been leſt to have 
added one word to the ſentence, —<that word was it. 
But whether that was the caſe or not the caſe ;z—or 
whether the ſnapping of my father's tobacco-pipe ſo 


_ eritically happened thro” accident or anger,—will be 


ſeen 1 in 1 due time. 


CHA P. vil. 


Ho- my father was a good natural ohilefopher, 
et he was ſomething of a moral philoſopher 

too; for which reaſon, when his tobacco-pipe ſnapped 
ſhort in the middle,—he had nothing to do,—as ſuch, 
but to have taken hold of the two pieces and thrown . 
them gently upon the back of the fire. He did no 
ſuch thing; — he threw them with all the violence in 


the world;—and, to give action ſtill the more empha- 
| ſis, —he ſtarted up upon both his legs to do it. 


This looked ſomething like heat;—and the manner 
of his reply to what my uncle Toby was ſaying proved 
it was ſo. a 
| © Not chooſe, quoth my father, (repeating 


my uncle Toby's words) to let a man come ſo near 


her ” By heaven, brother Toby! you would 
try the patience of a Job; and I think I have the 
plagues of one already, without it. Why !—— 
Where ?!————Wherein ? Wherefore ! 2 


Upon what account ? replied my unele Toby, in the 


. aſtoniſhment. ——— To think, ſaid my fa- 
ing 


— 2 „2 
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ing ſo little about women? I know nothing at all a- 
bout them replied my uncle Toby; and I think, con- 
tinued he, that the ſhock I received the year after the 
demolition of Dunkirk, in my affair with Widow Wad - 


man; which ſhock, you know, I ſhould not have re- 


ceived, but from mytotal 3 of the ſe — has 
iven me juſt cauſe to ſay, That I neither know, nor 
5, pretend to know, any thing about em, or their 
concerns either. Methinks, brother, replied my fa- 
ther, you might, at leaſt, know ſo much as the right 
end of a woman from the wrong. 
It is ſaid in Ariſtotle's Maſter- piece, (That when 


n man doth think of any thing which is paſt, he 


0 Jooketh down upon the ground ;—but that when he 
« thinketh of ſomething that is to come, he looketh 
6 up towards the heavens.” | 

My uncle Toby, 1 ſuppoſe, thought of neither, for 
he looked horizontally.— Right end, —quoth my uncle 


Toby, muttering the two words low to himſelf, and fix- 


ing his two eyes inſenſibly as he muttered them, up- 
on a ſmall crevice, formed by a bad joint in the chim- 
ney-piece,—Right end of a woman! declare, queth 
my uncle, I know no more which it is, than the man 
in the moon ;—and if I was to think, continued my 
uncle Toby, (keeping bis eyes ſtill fixed upon the bad 


joint) this month together, I am ſure I ſhould not be 


able to find it out. | , 


Then, brother Toby, replied my father, J will tell 


You. 8 1 2 
Every thing in this world, continued my father, 
(filling a freſh pipe) every thing in this earthly world, 
my dear brother Toby, has two ä — always, 
quoth my uncle Toby At leaſt, replied my father, every 
one has two hands, which comes to the ſame thing.— 
Now, if a man was to fit down coolly, and confider 
within himſelf the make, the ſhape, the conftruQion, 
com-at-abtlity, and convenience of all the parts which 
conſtitute the whole of that animal, called Woman, and 


compare them analogically I never underſtood rightly 
the meaning of that word, quoth my uncle Toby.— 
_  AxALoGy, replied my father, is the certain relation 


and 


% 
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and agreement, which different lere a devil 
of a rap at the door ſnapped my father's definition 
(like his tobacco- pipe) in two, —— and, at the ſame 
time, cruſhed the head of as notable and curious a 
diſſertation as ever was engendered in the womb of 

ſpeculation;— it was ſome mogths before my father 
could get an opportunity to be ſafely deliver'd of it: 
And, at this hour, it is a thing full as problema - 

tical as the ſubject of the diſſertation itſelf, (con- 
fidering the confuſion and diſtreſſes of our domeſtic 
miſadventures, which are now coming thick one. upon 
the back of another) whether I ſhall be able to find a 
place for it in the third volume or not. 


HAP. VIII. 


4 


T is about an hour and a half*s tolerable good read- 
ing ſince my uncle Toby. rung the bell, when 
i Obadiah was ordered to ſaddle a — and go for 
| Dr Slop the man-midwife ;—ſo that no one can ſa 
| with reaſon, that I have not allowed Obadiah time 
| enough, poetically ſpeaking, and conſidering the e- 
| mergency too, both to go and come;—tho?, morally 
| and truly ſpeaking, the man, perhaps, has ſcarce had 
time to get on his boots. | $3 | 
| If the bypercritic will go upon this, and is reſolved 
after all to take a pendulum, and meaſure the true di- 
| tance betwixt the ringing of the bell and the rap at the 
| door; and, after finding it to be no more than two 
| minutes, thirteen ſeconds, and three fifths, ——ſhould® 
take upon him to inſult over me for ſuch a breach in 
the unity, or rather probability, of time; I would 
remind him, that the idea of duration and of its fim- 
4 ple modes, is got merely from the train and ſucceſſion 
of our ideas, — and is the true ſchalaſtic pendulum, — 


and by which, as a ſcholar, I will be tried in this mat · 
ter. aquring and deteſting the juriſdiction of all 
other pendulums whatever. | 
I would, therefore, defire him to conſider, that it is 
but poor eight miles from Shandy-hallto Dr Slop, the 
— ds houſe; —and that whilſt Obadiah has 
been going the ſaid miles and back, I have brought my 
e N 8 uncle 
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uncle Toby from Namur, quite acroſs all Flanders, ints 
England ;—That I have had him ill upon my hands 
near four years ;—and have ſinee travelled him and 
ral Trim, in a chariot and four, a journey of near 
two hundred miles down into Yorkſhire ;—all which 
put „ 1 mult have prepared the reader's ĩmagin · 
ation for the entrance of Dr Slop upon the ſtage, — 
as much, at leaft, (I hope) as a dance, a ſong,” or a 
concerto between the acts. 5 e Me 
If my hypereritie is intractable, —alledging, that two 
minutes and thirteen ſeconds are no more than two mi- 
nutes and thirteen ſeconds, when TI have ſaid all I can 
about them; and that this plea, tho? it might ſave me 
dramatically, will damn me biographically, rendering 
my book, from this very moment, a profeſſed Ro- 
MANCE, which, before was a book apocryphal :—lIf 
1 am thus preſſed I then put an end to the whole 
objection and controverſy about it all at once, —by 
acquainting him, that Obadiah had not got above 
threeſcore yards from the ftable-yard before he met 
with Dr Slop; and indeed he gave à dirty proof that 
he had met with him, ——and was within an ace of 
giving a tragical one too. ä Nn 
Imagine to yourſelf——But this had better begin 


a new chapter. 


Cc HA P. IX. 


MAGINE to yourſelf a little, ſquat, uncourtly 
figure of a Dr Slop, of about four feet and a 
half perpendicular height, with a breadth of back; 
and a ſeſquipedality of belly, which might have done 
honour to a ſerjeant in the horſe-guards. 

Such were the outlines of Dr Slop's figure, which, 
—if you have read Hogarth's analyſis of beauty, and 
if you have not, I wiſh you would; yon muſt know, 

| may as certainly be caracatur'd, and convey'd to the 
mind by three ftrokes as three hundred. . 
Imagine ſuch a one, for ſuch, I ſay, were the out · 
lines of Dr Slop's figure, coming ſlowly along, foot by 
foot, waddling thro? the dirt upon the vertebræ of a 
little diminutive pony, of a pretty colour; but of 
| ſtrength 


* 
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fire ck! ſearee able to have made a 
of it, — ſuch a fardel, had the roads been in an 
ambling condition. They were not. Imagine to 
yourſelf, Obadiah mounted upon'a ſtrong monſter of a 
eoach-horſe, prick'd into a full gallop, and making 

all practicable ſpeed the adverſe way. © 
trays Sir, let me intereſt you a moment in this de- 

tion. 
Had Dr Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off, voſting i in 
a narrow lane directly towards him, at that monſtrous 
rate, ſplaſning and plunging like adevilthro* thick and 
thin, as he approached, would not ſuch a phznomenon, 
with ſuch a vortex of mud and water moving along 
with it, round its axis, have been a ſubject of juſter 
apprehenſion to Dr Slop in his ſituation, than the wr 
of Whiſton's comets ? To ſay nothing of the Nvu- 
CLEvs; that is, of Obadiah and the coach-horſe —- 
In my idea, the vortex alone of em was enough to 
have involved and carried, if not the Doctor, at leaſt 
the Doctor's pony quite away with it. What then do 
you think muſt the terror and hydrophobia of Dr Slop 
have been, when you read, (which you are juſt going 
to do) that he was advancing thus warily along towards 
| Shandy-hall, and had approached to within ſixty yards 
of it, and within five yards of a ſudden turn, made by 
an acute angle of the garden wall, —and in the dirtieſt 
pauart of a dirty lane. when Obadiah and his coach- 
horſe turn'd the corner, rapid, furious, pop full up- 
on him! Nothing, Ithink, in nature, can be ſuppoſed 
more terrible, than ſuch a renenunter- imprompt ! 
ſo ill prepared to ſtand the ſhock of it as Dr Slop was. 
—— could Dr Slop do: He croſſed himſelf.— 
hl — but the Doctor, Sir, was a papĩiſt.LNo matter; 
— * better have kept hold of the pummel.— He had 
- nay, as it happened, he had LN have done no- 
thing at all; for in croſſing himſelf he let go hiswhip, 
———andin attempting to fave his whip betwixt his 
| Knee and his ſaddle's Rin, as ĩt ſlipped, he loſt his ſtir- 
rup, in loſing which, he loſt his ſeat; and 
in the multitude of all theſe loſſes, (which, by the 
bye, ſhews what little advantage there is in ry 4 
the unfortunate „ — | 
at, 


er 
that, without waiting for Obadiah's onſet, he left his 
ny to its deſtiny, tumbling of it diagonally, ſomething 
in the ſtile and manner of a pack of wool, and without 
any other conſequence from the fall, ſave that of be- 
ing leſt, (as it would have been) with the broadeſt 
rt of him ſunk about twelve inches deep in the mire. 
Obadiah pulled off his cap twice to Dr Slop ; once 
as he was falling, and then again when he ſaw him ſeated. 
—]ll-timed complaiſance — had not the fellow bet- 
ter have ſtopped his horſe, and got off and helped 
him ?—Sir, he did all that his ſituation would allow; 
but the MomenTum of the coach - horſe was ſo great, 
that Obadiah could not do it all at once; — he rode in 
a circle three times round Dr Slop, before he could fully 
accompliſh it any how and at the laſt, when he did 
ſtop his beaſt, '*twas done with ſuch an exploſion of 
mud, that Obadiah had better have been a league off. 
In ſhort, never was a Or Slop ſo beluted, and ſo tran- 
ſubſtantiated, ſince that affair came into faſhion. 


CH A Por Xe 


HEN. Dr Slopentered the back parlour,where 
my father and my uncle Toby were diſcourfing 
upon the nature of women, —it was hard to determine 
whether Dr Slop's figure or Dr Slop's preſence, occaſi- 
oned more ſurpriſe to them ; for as the accident hap- 
ened ſo near the houſe, as not to make it worth while 
pr Obadiah to remount him, —Obadiah had led him 
in as he was, anwiped, unappointed, unannealed, with all 
his ſtains and blotches on him. —He ſtoodlike Hamlet's 
ghoſt, motionleſs and ſpeechleſs, for a full minute and 
a half at the parlour door; (Obadiah ſtill holding his 
hand) with all the majeſty of mud. His hinder parts 
upon which he had received his fall, totally beſmeared, 
A and in every other part of him, blotched over in 
ſuch a manner with Obadiah's exploſion, that you 
would have ſworn, (without mental reſervation) that 
every grain of it had taken effect. | 
lere was a fair opportunity for my uncle Toby tohare 
triumphed over my father in his turn; — for no mortal, 
who had beheld Dr Slop in that pickle, could 92 — 
g1 e ent 
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ſented from ſo much, at leaſt, of my uncle Toby's opi- 
nion, That mayhap his ſiſter might not care to let 
4 ſuch a Dr Slop come fo near her *.“ But it was 
the Argumentum ad hominem ; and if my uncle Toby 
was not very expert at it, you may think, he might not 
care to nſe it. No; the reaſon was, —'twas not his 
nature to inſult. 2 | 
Dr. Slop's preſence, at that time, was no leſs proble- 
matical than the mode of it, tho”, it is certain, one mo- 
ment's refleQion in my father might have ſolved it; for 
he had appriſed Dr Slop, but the week before, that my 
mother was at her full reckoning ; and as the Doctor 
had heard nothing ſince, twas natural and very poli- 
tical too in him, to have taken a ride to Shandy-hall, 
as he did, merely to ſee how matters went on. 
But my father's mind took unfortunately a wrong turn 

in the inveſtigation; running, like the hypercritic's, al- 
together upon the ringing of the bell and the rap upon 
the door, meaſuring their diſtance, — and keeping his 
mind ſo intent upon the operation, as to have power to 
think of nothing elſe, common: place infirmity of the 

eateſt mathematicians ] working with might and main 
at the demonſtration, and ſo waſting all their ſtrength 
upon it, that they have none left in them to draw the 
corollary, to do good wit. 

The ringing of the bell and the rap upon the door, . 
ftruck likewiſe ſtrong upon the ſenſorium of my uncle 
Toby,—but it excited a very different train of thoughts; 
—the two irreconcil᷑able pulſations inſtantly brought 
Stevinus, the great engineer, along with them, into 
my uncle Toby's mind. What buſineſs Stevinus had 

in this affair, is the greateſt problem of all ;—it ſhall be 
ſolved, but not in the next chapter. | 

CHAP. XI. 

| T RITING; when properly managed(as you may 
} y be ſure I think mine is), is but — name 
for converſation: As no one, who knows what he is 
about in good company, would venture to talk all ;— 
ſo no author, who underſtands the juſt boundaries of de- 
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The trueſt reſpe& which you can pay to the readerꝰs un - 
derſtanding, is to halve this matter amicably, and leave 
him ſomething to imagine, in his turn, as well as yourſelf. 
For my own part, I am eternally paying him com- 
plimeats of this kind, and do all that lies in my power 
to keep his imagination as buſy as my . m. 
is his turn now: — I have given an ample deſerip- 
tion of Dr Slop's ſad overthrow, and of his ſad ap- 
pearance in the back - parlour his ĩmagination muſt 
now go on with it for a while. fta s 105 
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Let the reader imagine then, that Dr Slop has told 


his tale; and in what words, and with what a va- 
tions his fancy chuſes. Let him ſuppoſe that Obadi- 
ah has told his tale alſo, and with ſuch rueful looks of 


affected concern, as he thinks will beſt contraſt the 


two fi as they ſtand by each other. Let him ima- 
gine that my father has ſtepped up ſtairs to ſee my mo- 
ther: And, to conclude this work of imagination, 
let him imagine the Doctor waſh'd,—rubb'd down, 
——condoled- with, — felicitated. got into a pair of 
Obadiah's pumps, ſtepping forward towards the door, 
upon the very point of entering upon action. 
Truce ! truce, good Dr Slop! — ſtay thy obſtetric 
hand; return it fake into thy boſom to keep it warm; 
little do'ſt thou know what obſtacles —Fretle do'ftt 
thou think what hidden cauſes retard its operation ! 
Haſt thou, Dr Slop, —haft thou been entruſted with the 
ſecret articles of this ſolemn treaty which has brought 
thee into this place ?—Art thou aware that, at this in- 
ſtant, a daughter of Lucina is put obſtetrically over thy 
head? Alas! *tis too true. Beſides, great fon of Pilum- 
nus! what can't thou do? Thou haſt come forth un- 
armed ;—thou haſt left thy tire tfte——thy new in 
vented forceps, — thy crotchet, —thy ſquirt, —and all thy 


inſtruments of ſalvation and deliverance behind thee.—.. - 


By Heaven! at this moment they are hanging up in a 
een baize bag, betwixt thy two piſtols, at thy bed's 
ead !—Ring ;—call ;—ſend—Obadiah back upon the 
coach-horſe to bring them with all ſpeed. 
Make great haſte, Obadiah, quoth m 


y father, 


and Ill give thee a crown ;——and, quoth my uncle 
Toby, I'Il give him another. r 
Vor. I. H e 


(a) 
CHAP. XII. 


VOR ſudden and unexpected arrival, quoth my 
uncle Toby, addrefling himſelf to Dr Slop, (all 
three of them fitting down to the fire-together, as my 
uncle Toby began to ſpeak )—inftantly brought the 
eat Stevinus into my head, who, you muſt know, is a 
2 author with me. Then, added my father, 
making uſe of the argument Ad Crumenam,— will 
lay twenty guineas to a ſingle crown-piece (which will 
ſerve to give away to Obadiah when he gets back) that 
this ſame Stevinus was ſome engineer or other, —or has 
wrote ſomething or other, either directly or indirectly 
upon the ſcience of fortification. 
He has ſo,—rephied my uncle Toby.—L knew it, 
ſaid my father ;—tho?, for the ſoul of me, I cannot ſee 
what kind of connection there can be betwixt Dr Slop's 
ſudden coming, and a diſcourſe upon fortification, — 


yet I feared it.— Talk of what we will, brother, —or 
i the occaſion be never ſo foreign or unfit for the ſub- 


jet, — you are {ure to 4 7 it in: I would not, bro- 


ther Toby, continued my father, — declare I would 


not have my head ſo full of curtains and horn-works 
— That, I dare ſay, you would not, quoth Dr Slop, 
interrupting him, and laughing moſt immoderately at 
his pun. | | 

Dennis the critic could not deteſt and abhor a pun, 
or the infinuation of a pun, more cordially than my 
father ;—he would grow tefty upon it at any time; 
but to be broke in upon by one, in a ſerious diſcourſe, 
was as bad, he would ſay, as a filiip upon the noſe ;— 
he ſaw no difference. | | 

Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addreſſing himſelf to Dr 
Slop,—the curtains my brother Shandy mentions here, 


| have nothing to do with bedſteads;—tho? I know, Du 


Cange ſays, That bed-curtains, in all probability, have 

taken their name from them; nor have the horn - 

works, he ſpeaks of, any thing in the world to do with 

the horn · works of cuckoldom: — But the curtain, Sir, 

is the word we uſe in fortification, for that part of the 

wall or rampart which lies between the two 3 
N | | Atl 
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and joins them. Beſiegers ſeldom offer to carry on 
their attacks directly againſt the curtain, for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe they are ſo well fanked;( 'tis the caſe of 
other curtains, quoth Dr Slop, laughing) however, 
continued my uncle Toby, to make ſure, we generally 
chuſe to place ravelins before them, taking care only 
to extend them beyond the fofle or ditch: The 
common men, who know very little of fortification, 
confound the ravelin and the half-moon together 
tho” they are very different things ;——not in their 
figure or canſtruction, for we make them exactly alike 
in all points; for they always conſiſt of two faces, 
making a ſalient angle, with the gorges, not ſtraight, 
but in form of a creſcent. ———Where then lies the 
difference? (quoth my father, a little teſtily.— lu 
their ſituations, anſwered my uncle Toby for when 
a ravelin, brother, ſtands before the curtain, it is a 
ravelin; and when a ravelin ſtands before a baſtion, 
then the ravelin is not a ravelin ;—it is a half-moon ; 
Va half-moon likewiſe is a half. moon, and no more, 
ſo long as it ſtands before its baſtion ;——but was it 
to change place, and get before the curtain, —*twould 
be no longer a half- moon; a half-moon, in that 
caſc, is not a half. moon; tis no more than a ra- 
velin.— I think, quoth my father, that the noble ſcience 

of defence has its weak fides,—as well as others. 
—As for the horn- works (heigh-ho! ſighed my fa- 
ther) which, continued my uncle Foby, my brother was 
RENT of, they are a very conſiderable part of an 
out- work ;—they are called by the French engineers, 
Ouvrage a corne, and we generally make them to cover 
ſuch — as we ſuſpect to be weaker than the reſt. 
they're form'd by two epaulements or demibaſtions, — 
they are very pretty, and if you would take a walk, Pll 
engage to ſhew you one well worth your trouble.— 
own, continued my uncle Toby, when we crown them, 
they are much ftronge:, but then they are very 
expenſive, and take up a great deal of ground; ſo that, 
in my opinion, they are of moſt uſe to cover or defend 
the head of a camp; otherwiſe the double tenaille. 
hy the mother who bore us brother Toby, 
I 2 30 quoth 
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quoth my father, not able to hold out any longer, — 
yu would provoke a ſaint ;—here have you got us, I 
now not how, not only ſouſe into the middle of the 
old ſubject again:—But fo full is your head of theſe 
confounded works, that tho* my wife is: this moment 
in the pains of labour, - and you hear her cry out, — 
yet nothing will ſerve you but carry off the man-m1d- 
wife. Accoucheur, if you pleaſe, quoth Dr Slop — 
With all my heart, replied my father, Idon't care what 
they call you, —but I wiſh the whole ſcience of forti- 
fication, with all its inventors at the Devil;—it has 
been the death of thouſands, and it will be mine in 


the end. —I would not, I would not, brother Toby, 


have my brains ſo full of ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, 
palifadoes, ravelins, half-moons, and ſuch trumpery, 
to be proprietor of Namur, and of all the towns in 
Flanders with it. | | 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; not 
from want of courage, —T have told you in the fifth 
chapter of this ſecond book, That he was a man of 
courage: - And will add here, that, where juſt occafi« 
ons preſented, or called it forth. I know no man un- 
der whoſe arm I would have ſooner taken ſhelter ; nor 
did this ariſe from any inſenſibility or obtuſeneſs of 
his intellectual parts ;—for he felt this inſult of my fa- 
ther's as feelingly as a man could do;—but he was of 
a peaceful, placid nature,—no jarring element in it, — 
all was mixed up ſo kindly within him; my uncle To- 
by had ſcarce a bears to retaliate upon a fly : 

—Go,—ſays he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown 
one which had buzzed about his noſe, and tormented 
him cruelly all dinner-time,—and which, after infinite 
attempts, he had caught at laſt, as it flew by him 
I' net hurt thee, ſays my uncle Toby, riſing from 
his chair, and going acroſs the room, with the fly in 
his hand, Pl not hurt a hair of thy head:—Go, 
fays he, lifting up the ſaſh, and opening his hand as 
he ſpoke, to let it eſcape ;—go, poor Devil, get thee 
gone, why ſhould I hurt thee?—This world ſurely is 
wide enough to hold both thee and me. 

I was but ten years old when this happened; but 
whether it was, that the action itſelf was more in . 
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| paſſage to my heart, I know not; 
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ſon to my nerves at that age of pity, which inſtantly ſet 


my whole frame into one vibration of moſt pleaſurable. 
ſenſation;—or how far the manner and expreſſion of; 
it might go towards it; or in what degree, or by 
what ſecret magie. a tone of voice and harmo- 
ny of movement, attuned by .mercy, might ſind a 
| this I know, 
that the leſſon of univerſal, good - will, then taught 
and imprinted by my uncle Toby, has never ſince been 
worn out of my mind: And tho? I would not depre - 
ciate what the ſtudy. of the Literæ Humaniores at the 
univerſity, have done for me in that reſpect, or diſere - 
dit the other helps of an expenſive education beltowed: 
upon me, both at home and abroad ſince; yet. 
I often think that I owe one half of my philanthrophy 
to that one accidental impreſſion. 2 
This is to ſerve for parents and governors in- 
ſtead of a whole volume upon the ſubject. 
I could not give the reader this ſtroke in my uncle. 
Toby's picture, by the inſtrument with which I drew. 
the other parts of it, that taking in no more than 
the mere Hopsy-Hoksicar likenęſs; — this is a part 
of his moral character. My father, in this patient 
endurance of wrongs, which I mention, was very dif- 
ferent, as the 4 . muſt long. ago have noted; he 
had a much more acute and quick ſenühility of nature, 
attended with a little ſourneſs of temper ;. tho? this 
never tranſported. him, ta, any thing which looked like. 
malignancy, yet, in the little rubs and vexations of. 
life, *twas apt to ſhew itſelf in a drolliſh and witty kind. 
of peeviſhneſs:— He was, however, frank and gene- 
rous in his nature, —at all times open to — 8, 
and in the little ebullitions of his ſubacid humour to- 
wards others, but particularly tqwards my uncle To- 
by, whom he truly loved, —he would feel more pain, 
ten times told, (except in the affair of my aunt Dinah, 
or Where an hypotheſis was concerned) than what he 
ever gave. 75 

The characters of the two brothers, in this view of 
them, reflected light upon each other, and appeared 


a 
with great advantage in this affair which role about 
Stevinaus. | | 


Hy I need, 


. 1 

I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a Honzy- 
Horsz,—that a man's Honsy-Horss is as tender a 
part as he has about him ; and that theſe unprovoked 
ſtrokes at my uncle Toby's, could not be unfelt by him. 
—— No ;——as I ſaid above, my uncle Toby did feel 
them, and very ſenſibly too. 

Pray, Sir, what ſaid he? How did he behave ? 
Oh, Sir! it was great: For as ſoon as my 
father had done inſulting his Hossy-Hoxse, he 
turned his head, without the leaſt emotion, from Dr 
Slop, to whom he was addreſſing his diſcourſe, and 
looking up into my father's face with a countenance 
ſpread over with ſo much good nature ;—ſoplacid;—ſo 
fraternal ;—ſo inexpreſſibly tender towards him ;—it 
penetrated my father to his heart: He roſe up haſtily 
from his chair, and fiezing hold of both my uncle To- 
by's hands as he ſpoke :—Brother Toby, ſaid he, — 
I beg thy pardon;—forgive, I pray thee, this raſh 
humour which my mother gave me.— My dear, dear 
brother, anſwered my uncle Toby, riſing up by my fa- 
ther's help, ſay no more about it;—you are heartil 
welcome had it been ten times as much, brother. 

But tis ungenerons, replied my father, to hurt any 
man; a brother worſe; — but to hurt a brother of 
ſuch gentle manners, ſo unprovoking, ——and ſo 
unreſenting,——*tis baſe :——-By Heaven, tis cow- 
ardly.——You are heartily welcome, brother, quoth 
my uncle Toby, had it been fifty times as much. 
——— Beſides, what have I to do, my dear Toby, cried 
my father, either with your amuſements or your plea- 
ſures, unleſs it was in my power (which it is not) to in- 
creaſe their meaſure? 1 2 
Brother Shandy, anſwered my uncle Toby, 
looking wiſtfully in his face, you are much miſ- 
taken in this point; for you do inereaſe my plea- 
ſure very much, in begetting children for the Shandy 
Family at your time of life. But, by that, Sir, 
quoth Dr Slop, Mr Shandy increaſes his own. 
Not a jot, quoth my father. EC 
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Y brother does it, quoth my uncle Toby, out 


of principle. In a family-way, I ſuppoſe, 
quoth Dr Slop. Pſhaw ! ſaid my father. 
tis not worth talking of. | 


> H A 2. XIV. 


T the end of the laſt chapter, my father and my 
uncle Toby were left both ſtanding like Brutus 
and Caſſius, at the cloſe of the ſcene, making up their 
accompts. 9 MN reds 
As my father ſpoke the three laſt words, he ſat 
down ;—my uncle Toby exactly followed his example, 
only, that before he took his chair, he rung the bell, to 
order corporal Trim, who was in waiting, to ſlep home 
for Stevinus ;—my uncle Toby's houſe being no fur- 
ther off than the oppoſite ſide of the way. 
Some men would have dropped the ſubje& of Stevi- 
nus but my uncle Toby had no reſentment in his 
heart, and he went on with the ſubjeR, to ſhew my 
father that he had none. 12 
Your ſudden appearance, Dr Slop, quoth my uncle, 
reſuming the difcourſe, inſtantly brought Stevinus into 
my head.—( My father, you may be ſure, did not offer 
to lay any more wagers upon Stevinus's head.) — Be- 
cauſe, continued my uncle Toby, the celebrated ſail- 
ing chariot, which belonged to prince Maurice, and 
was of ſuch wonderful contriyance and velocity, as to 
carry half a dozen people thirty German miles, in I 
don't. know how few minutes,. was invented by 
Stevinus that great mathematician and engineer. 
You might have ſpared your ſervant the trouble, 
quoth Dr Slop, (as the fellow is lame) of going for 
Stevinus's account of it, becauſe, in my return 
Leyden thro? the Hague, I walkedas far as Schevling, 
which is two long miles, on purpoſe to take a view of 
it. 


—— That's nothing, replied my uncle Toby, to 
what the learned Peireſkius did, who walked nn. 
0 
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of five hundred miles, reckoning from Paris to Schev- 
ling, and from Schevling to Paris back again, in or- 
der to ſee it, —and nothing elſe. a 

Some men cannot bear to be out-gone. | 

The more fool Peireſkius, replied Dr Slop. But 
mark twas out of no contempt of Peireſkius at all ;— 
but that Peireſkius's indefatigable labour in trudging ſo 
far on foot out of love for the ſciences, reduced the ex- 
ploit of Dr Slop, in that affair, to homing ;—the more 
fool Peireſkius, ſaid he again: Why ſo!—replied my 
father, taking his brother's part, not only to make re- 
3 as faſt as he could for the inſult he had given 

im, which fat ſtill upon my father's mind; but part - 
Iy, that my father began really to intereſt himſelf in 
4 diſcourſe ;—why ſo?—ſaid he; why is Peireſkius, 
or any man elſe, to be abuſed for an appetite for that, 
or any other morſel of ſound knowledge? For, not- 
withſtanding I know nothing of the chariot in queſti- 
on, continued he, the inventor of it muſt have had a 
very mechanical head; and tho? I cannot gueſs upon 
what principles of philoſophy he has atchieved it; — 
vet certainly his machine has been conſtructed upon 
ſolid ones, be they what they will, or it could, not 
have anſwered at the rate my brother mentions. _ 

It anſwered, replied my uncle Toby, as well, if not 
better; for, as Peireſkius elegantly expreſſes it, ſpeak · 
ing of the velocity of its motion, Tam citus erat, quam 
erat ventus; which, unleſs I have forgot my Latin, is, 
that it was as ſwift as the wind itſelf. - | - 

But Pays Dr Slop, quoth my father, interrupting 
my unele, (tho? not without begging pardon for it, at 
the ſame time) upon what principles was this ſelf- ſame 
chariot ſet a · going Upon very pretty principles 
to be ſure, replied Dr Slop;— —and I have often 
wondered, continued he, evading the queſtion, why 
none of our gentry, who live upon large plains like 
this of ours. (efpecially they whoſe wives are not 
paſt child- bearing) attempt nothing of this kind; for 
it would not only be infinitely expeditious upon ſudden 
calls, to which the ſex is ſubject, if the wind only 
ferved——but would be excellent good huſbandry to 


make uſe of the winds, which coſt nothing, and _ 
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eat nothing, rather than horſes, which (the Devil take 
em) both coſt and eat a great deal. TI "a 

For that very reaſon, replied my father, © Becauſe 
c they coſt nothing, and becauſe they eat nothing 
the ſcheme is bad; it is the conſumption of our pro; 
ducts, as well as the manufacture of them, which 
gives bread to the hungry, circulates trade, — brings in 
money, and ſupports the value of our lands: and 
though, I own, if 1 was a prince, I would generouſly 
recompenſe the ſcientific head which brought forth 
ſuch contrivances; yet I would as peremptorily 
ſuppreſs the uſe of them. . | 

My father here had got into his element, —and was 
going on as proſperouſly with hisdifſertation upon trade, 
as my uncle Toby had before, upon his of fortifica- 
tion ;—but, to the loſs of much ſound knowledge, the 
deſtinies in the morning had decreed that no difſerta- 
tion of any kind ſhould be ſpun by my father that 
day ;—for, as he opened his mouth to begin the next 
ſentence, | MP. of F667 50 


CHAP, XV. 
1 N popped corporal Trim with Stevious:— But/twas 


too late, all the diſcourſe had been-exhauſted 


without him, and was running into a new channel. 


Lou may take the book home again, Trim, ſaid 


my uncle Toby, nodding to him. 
But pr*ythee, corporal, quoth my father, drolling, 


—look firſt into it, and ſee if thou can'ſt ſpy aught of 


a ſailing chariot in it. | | 

Corporal Trim, by being in the ſervice, had learned 
to obey, — and not to remonſtrate ;z—-m-ſo taking the 
book to a ſide · table, and running over the Teaves; An' 
pleaſe your honour, faid Trim, I can ſee no ſuch 
thing however, continued the corporal, drolling a 
little in his turn, I'll make ſure work of it, an” pleaſe 
your honour;—ſo, taking hold of the two covers of the 
book, ont in each hu and letting the leaves fall 


down, as he bent the covers back, he gave the book a 


good ſound ſhake. © | 
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There is ſomething fallen out, however, ſaid Trim, 
an? pleaſe your honour ; but it is not a chariot, or any 
thing like one :—Pr'ythee, corporal, ſaid my father, 
ſmiling, what is it then ?—I think, anſwered Trim, 
ſtooping to take it up, tis more like a ſermon, — for 
it begins with a text of ſcripture, and the chapter and 
verſe;-and then goes on, not as a chariot, — but like a 
ſermon directly. 

The company ſmiled. 

I cannot conceive how it is poſſible, quoth my uncle 
Toby, for ſuch a thing as a ſermon to have got into 
my Stevinus. | ere 
I think *tis a ſermon, replied Trim; but if it 
pleaſe your honours, as it is a fair hand, I will read 
you a page : For Trim, you muſt know, loved to 
hear himſelf read almoſt as well as talk. | 

I have ever a ſtrong propenſity, ſaid my father, to 

look into things which croſs my way, by ſuch ſtrange 
fatalities as theſe ;—and as we have nothing better to 
do, at leaſt till Qbadiah "wy back, I ſhould be obliged 
to you, brother, if Dr Slop has no objection to it, to 
order the corporal to give us a page or two of it, —if 
he is as able to do it as he ſeems willing. An' pleaſe 
your honour, quoth Trim, I officiated two whole cam · 
paigns in Flanders, as clerk to' the chaplain of the re- 
giment. He can read it, quoth my uncle Toby, as well. 
as I can. Trim, I affure you, was the beſt ſcholar in 
my company, and ſhould have had the next halbert, 
but for the poor fellow's misfortune. Corporal Trim 
laid his hand upon his heart, and made an humble bow 
to his maſter ;—thenlaying down his hat upon the floor, 
and taking up the ſermon in his left hand, in order to 
have his right atliberty,—he advanced, nothing doubt- 
ing, into the middle of the room, where he could beſt 
fee, and be beſt ſeen by his audience. | 


CHAP. XVI. 


AI you have any objeRion,—ſaid my father, 
addreſſing himſelf to Dr Slop :—Not in the leaſt, re- 
plied Dr Slop ;—for it does not appear on/which fide 


of the queſtion it is wrote 


it may be a compo- 
ſition 


* ... 
fition of a divine of our church, as well as 
fo that we run equal riſſes.— tis wrote upon neither 
ſide, quoth Trim, for tis only upon Conſcience, an 
pleaſe your honours. | W 

Trim's reaſon put his audience into good humour 
Vall but Dr Slop, who, turning his head about to- 
wards Trim, looked a little angry. 42 

Begin, Trim, and read diſtinctly, quoth my father. 
I will, an' pleaſe your honodr, replied the corporal, 
making a bow, and beſpeaking attention with a light 
movement of his right hand. | 


CHAP. xvII. 


” * . 
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| But before the corporal begins, I muſt firſt 
ive you a deſcription of his attitude ;——otherwiſe 
be will naturally ſtand repreſented, by your imagination, 
in an uneaſy poſture, —ſtiff. perpendicular, —dviding 
the weight of his body equally upon both legs 
his eye fixed as if on duty; his look determined,. 
clinching the ſermon in his left hand, like his firelock : 
In a word, you would be apt to paint Trim, as if 
he was ſtanding in his platoon ready for action: His 
attitude was as unlike all this as you can conceive. 

He Rood before them with his body ſwayed, and 
bent forwards juſt ſo far, as to make an angle of 85 
degrees and a half upon the plane of the horizon, 
which ſound orators, to whom 1 addreſs this, know 
very well to be the true perſuaſive angle of incidence 
i any other angle you may talk and preach, tis 
certain, — and it is done every day ;—but with wha 
effect.—I leave the world to judge! _ * 4 

The neceſſity of this preciſe angle of 85 degrees and 
a half, to a mathematical exaQneſs, does it not ſhew 
us, by the way, how the arts and ſciences mutually 
befriend each other? 

How the duce coporal Trim, who knew not ſo much 
as an acute angle from an obtuſe one, came to hit it ſo 
exactly; or whether it was chance, or nature, or good 
ſenſe, or imitation, Mc. ſhall be commented upon in 
that part of this cyclopzdia of arts and ſciences, —_— : 


( 164 ) 
the inſtrumental parts of the eloquence of the ſenate, 
the pulpit, and the bar, the ee boule, the bed- 
chamber, and fire-ſide, fall under confideration. 
He ſtood, — for 1 repeat it, to take the picture of 
him in at one view, with his body ſwayed, and ſome- 
what bent forwards, —his right leg firm under him, ſuſ- 
taining ſeven eighths of his — weight,. —the foot 
of his left leg, the defect of which was no diſadvantage 
to his attitude, advanced a little. not laterally, nor 
forwards, but in a line betwixt them ;—his knee bent, 
but that not violently, but ſo as to fall within the 
limits of the line of beauty ;—and I add, of the line 
of ſcience too; for, conſider, it, had one-eighth 
part of his body to bear up; — ſo that, in this caſe, the 
poſition of the leg is determined, ——becauſe the foot 
could be no further advanced, or the knee more bent, 
than what would allow him, mechanically, to receive 
an eighth part of his whole weight N — 
to carry it too. 
This I recommend to painters ered I add, — 


to orators I think not; for unleſs they practiſe it, 


they muſt fall upon their noſes. | 
So much for corporal. Trim's body and legs He 

held the ſermon looſely, — not careleſsly, in his left 
hand, raiſed ſomething above his ſtomach, and de- 
tached a little from his breaſt; his right arm falling 
negligently by his ſide, as nature and the laws of gra- 
vity ordered it, —but with the palm of it open and 
turned towards his audience, ready to aid the ſenti- 
ment, in caſe it ſtood in need. 

Corporal Trim's eyes, and the muſeles of his face, 
were in full harmony with the other parts of him; 
he looked frank, —unconſtrained, —ſomethiog aſſured, 
but nat. bordering upon aſſurance. - 

Let not the critic aſk, how corporal Trim could 
come by all this; I've told him it ſnould be explained; 
but ſo he ſtood before my father, my uncle Toby, 
and Dr Slop,—ſo ſwayed his body, ſo contraſted his 
limbs, and with ſuch an oratorical ſweep throughout 
the whole figure, a ſtatuary might have modelled 
from it —nay, I doubt whether the oldeſt fellow of a 

college, 
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college, r the Hebrew profeſſor himſelf, could have 


much mended it. 
Trim made a bow, and read as follows: 


The SERMON. 
Henrews xiii. 18. 


10 RUST !————Troſt we have a good con- 
8 ſcience !“ | 
[Certainly Trim, quoth my father, interrupting him, 
you give that ſentence a very improper accent; for you 
curl up your noſe, man, and read it with ſuch a ſneer- 
ing tone, as if the parſon was going to abuſe the 
apoſtle. 
"He is, an” pleaſe your honour, replied Trim. Pugh! 
ſaid my father, ſmiling. ie 7 
Sir, quoth Dr Slop, Trim is certainly in the right; 
for the writer, (who I perceive is a proteſtant) by the 
ſnappiſh manner in which he takes up the apoſtle, is 
certainly going to abuſe him, if this treatment of 


him has not done it already. But from whence, replied - 


my father, have you concluded ſo ſoon, Dr Slop, that 
the writer is of our church? for aught I can fee 
yet, he may be of any church. Becauſe, an- 
ſwered Dr Slop, if he was of ours, he durſt no more 
take ſuch a licenſe, than a bear by his beard : 
If in our communion, Sir, a man was to inſult 
an apoſtle,—a ſaint,—or even the paring of a ſaint's 
nail, —he would have his eye ſcratched out. What, 
by the ſaint? quoth my uncle Toby. No; replied 
Dr Slop.—he would have an old houſe over his head. 
Pray is the Inquiſition an ancient building, anſwered 
my uncle Toby, or is it a modern one — 1 know no- 


thing of architecture, replied Dr Slop . An' pleaſe 
your honours, quoth Trim, the Inquiſition is the vilelt 
—Pr'ythee ſpare thy deſcription, Trim, I hate he very 


name of it, ſaid my father. No matter ſoꝶ that an- 


ſwered Dr Slop,—it has its uſes; for thoꝰ Iam no great 


advocate for it, yet in ſuch caſes as this, he would ſoon 
be 


For awe truſt we have a good W : 


* 


* 
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| be taught better manners ; and I can tell him, if he 
| went on at that rate, would be flung into the Inquiſi- 
tion for his pains. God help him La quoth my un- 

cle Toby. Amen, added Trim; for, heaven above 
knows, I have a poor brother who has been fourteen 
years a captive in it.— I never heard one word of it 
before, ſaid my uncle Toby, haſtily: How came he 
there, Trim ?!——O, Sir! the ſtory will make your 
heart bleed, —as it has made mine a thouſand times ; 
but it is too long to be told now ;—your honour 
ſhall hear it from firſt to laſt, ſome day when I am 
working beſide you in our fortification ; ; but the 
ſhort 78 ſtory is this: That my brother Tom went 
over a ſervant to Liſbon, — and then married a Jew's 
widow, who kept a ſmall ſhop, and ſold ſauſages, 
which, ſome how or other, was the cauſe of his be- 
ing taken in the middle of the night out of his bed, 
where he was lying with his wife and two ſmall chil- 
dren, and carried directly to the Inquiſition ; where, 
God help him, continued Trim, fetching a figh from 
the bottom of his heart, the poor honeſt lad f es con- 
fined at this hour —he was as honeſt a ſoul, added 
Trim, pulling: out his handkerchief) as ever blood 


warmed. 


The tears trickled down Trims checks faſter 
than he could well wipe them away :—A dead ſilence 
in the room enſued for ſome minutes.—Certain proof 
of pity ! 
Come, Trim, quoth my father, after he ſaw the 
poor fellow's grief had gotten a little vent, read on, 
and put this Cots ſtory out of thy head :—I 
2 that Iinterrupꝛed thee but pr'ythee beg in the 
ermon again; — for 45 the firſt ſentence in it is matter 
of abuſe, as thou ſayeſt, I have a great deſire to know 
what kind of provocation the apoſtle has given 
Corporal Trim wiped his face, and returning his g 
handkerchicf into his pocket, and n a bow as he 
Gd it, he began ain. 
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HEeBREWS xiii. 18. 


For we truſt we have a good conſeimnce.—— 


RUST ! truft we have a good conſcience ! 

Surely if there is any thing in this life which 

a man may depend upon, and to the knowledge of 

which he is capable of arriving upon the moſt indiſ- 

putable evidence, it muſt be this very thing. 
whether he has a good conſcience or no.“ | 

[I am poſitive r am right, quoth Dr Slop.] 

« If a man thinks at all, he cannot well be a ſtran- 
ger to the true ſtate of this account ;—he muſt he, 
privy to his own wes. £2 and deſires; he muſt 

remember his paſt purſuits, and know certainly the 
true ſprings and motives which, 1n general, have go- 
verned the actions of his life.” 

[I defy him, without an aſſiſtant, quoth Dr Slop.] 

In other matters we may be deceived by falſe ap- 
pearances ;—and, as the wiſe man complains, hardly 
do aue gueſs aright at the things that are upon the earth, 
and with labour do we find the things that are befare us. 
But here the mind has all the evidence and facts with- 
in herſelf ;,—is conſcious of the web ſhe has wove ; 
— its texture and fineneſs, and the exact 
ſhare which every paſlion has had, in working upon the 
— deſigns which virtue or vice has P before 

er 3» 

[The lang guage is and I declare Trim reads 
very well, quot ther.) 

« Now, as — is — elſe but the know- 
ledge which the mind has within herſelf of this; 
and the judgment, either of approbation or cenſure, 
_ which it unavoidably makes upon the ſucceſſive ac- 
tions of our lives; *tis plain, you will ſay, from the 
very terms of the propoſition, whenever this in- 
ward teſtimony goes againſt a man and he ſtands ſelf- 
accuſed,- that he mult neceſſarily be a guilty 
— on the contrary, when the report is fa- 
vourable 


n 
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vourable on his fide, and his heart condemns him not; 
that it is not a matter of Zru/?, as the apoſtle 
intimates, but a matter of certainty and fact, that 
= conſcience is good, and that the man mult be good 
alla? e 3 
[Then the apoſtle is altogether in the wrong, I ſu 

poſe, quoth Dr Slop, and the proteſtant divine is in - 
right. Sir, have patience, replied my father, for Ithink 
it will preſently appear that St Paul and the proteſtant 


divine are both of an opinion.— As nearly ſo, quoth 
Dr Slop, as Eaſt is to Weſt ;—but this, continued he, 


lifting both hands, comes from the liberty of the preſs. 
It is no more, at the worſt, replied my uncle Toby, 
than the liberty of the pulpit. ; for it does not appear 
that the ſermon is printed or ever likely to be. | 
Go on, Trim, quoth my father.] $44.46 bt 
At firſt fight this may ſeem to be a true ſtate of 
the caſe ; and I make no doubt but the knowledge of 
1 wrong is ſo truly impreſſed upon the mind 
of man, —that, did no ſuch thing ever happen, as 
that the conſcience of a man, by long habits of fin, 
might (as the.ſcripture aſſures us it may) inſenſibly be- 
come hard ;—and, like ſome tender parts of his body, 


by much ſtreſs and continual hard uſage, loſe, by de- 
grees, that nice ſenſe and perception with which God 


and nature endowed it. Did this never happen ;—— 
or was it certain that ſelf- love could never hang the 
leaſt bias upon the judgment; or that the little 
intereſts below, could riſe up and perplex the faculties 
of our upper-regions, and encompaſs them about 
with clouds and thick darkneſs :—— Could no fuch 
thing as favour and affection enter this ſacred Covar: - 
—Did Wir diſdain to take a bribe in it or was 
aſhamed to ſhew its face as an advocate for an un- 
warrantable enjoyment:— Or, laſtly, were we aſſured, 
that IxTERESH ſtood always unconcerned whilſt the 


_ cauſe was hearing, and that paſhon never got 


into the judgment ſeat, and pronounced ſentence in 


the ſtead of reaſon, which is ſuppoſed always to pre- 


fide and determine upon the caſe Was this 
truly ſo, as the objection mult ſuppoſe no doubt, 


then, the religious and moral ſtate of a man * 


( 109 ) LEES 
be exactly what he himſelf eſteemed it; and the 
uilt or innocence of every man's life could be known, 
in general, by no better meaſure, than the degrees of 


his own approbation and cenſure. 
Lon, in one caſe, whenever a man's conſcience 


does accuſe him, (as it ſeldom errs on that fide) that 
he is guilty ; and, unleſs in melancholy and hypo- 
chondriack caſes, we may ſafely pronounce upon it, 
that there are always ſufficient grounds for the accuſ. 
ation. | 
« But the converſe of the propoſition will not hold 
true; namely, that whenever there is guilt, the 
conſcience muſt accuſe ; and, if it does not, that a 
man is therefore innocent.—This is not fat :——5S0 
that the common conſolation, which ſome good Chrif- 
tian or other, is hourly adminiſtering to himſelf, —— 
that he thanks God his mind does not miſgive him ; 
and that, conſequently, he has a good conſcience, be- 
cauſe he hath a quiet one,—is fallacious ;—and as. 
current as the inference is, and as infallible as the 
rule appears at firſt fight, yet, when you look nearer 
to it, and try the truth of this rule upon plain facts, 

you ſce it liable to ſo much error from a falſe 
application; the principle upon which it goes ſo of- 
ten perverted the whole force of it loſt, and ſome - 
times ſo vilely caſt away, that it is painful to produce 
the common examples from human life which confirm 
the account. ek 0 

A man ſhall be vicious and utterly debauched in 
his principles ;—exceptionable in his conduct to the 
world ;—ſhall live ſhameleſs, in the open commiſſion 
of a fin which no reaſon or pretence can juſtify. 
a ſin, by which, contrary to all the workings of hu- 
manity, he ſhall ruin for ever the deluded partner of 
his guilt ;—rob her of her beſt dowry ;—and not only 
cover her own head with diſhonour, —but involve a 
whole virtuous family in ſhame and ſorrow for her 
ſake.—— Surely, you will think, conſcience muſt lead 
ſuch a man a troubleſome life z—he can have no reſt 
night or day from its reproaches, ' © © 

* Alas! Coxscizues had ſomething elſe to do, all 
this-time, than break in upon him; as Elijah re- 
Vol, I. I proached 
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proached the god Baal, —this domeſtic god was 
either talking, or purſuing, or was in a journey, or per- 
adventure he ſlept, and could not be awoke, 

« Perhaps He was gone out in company with Ho- 
NOUR to fight a duel; to pay off ſome debt at 
play; or dirty annuity, the bargain of his luſt: 
Perhaps Conscitnce, all this time, was engaged at 
home, talking aloud againſt petty-larceny, and exc. 
cuting vengeance upon ſome ſuch puny crimes as 
his fortune and rank in life ſecured him againſt all 
temptation of committing; ſo that he lives as mer- 

rily,“ [If he was of our church tho', quoth Dr Slop, 
he could not. ]—* ſleeps as ſoundly in his bed ;—and 
at laſt meets death as unconcernedly ;-—perhaps much 
more ſo than a much better man.“ | 

[All this is impoſſible with us, quoth Dr Slop, turn- 
ing to my father, the caſe could not happen in 
our church. It happens in ours, however, replied 
my father, but too often. I own, quoth Dr Slop, 
(ſtruck a little with myfather's frank acknowledgement) 
chat a man in the Romiſh church may live as badly; 
but then he cannot eaſily die ſo.— Tis little mat 
ter, replied my father, with an air of indifference, —— 
how a raſcal dies. I mean, anſwered Dr Slop, he 
would be denied the benefits of the laſt ſacraments, — 
Pray how many have you in all, ſaid my uncle'Toby,— 
for I always forget? — Seven, anſwered Dr Slop — 
Humph !—ſaid my uncle Toby—tho? not accented 
as a note of acquieſcence, —but as an interjection of 
that particular ſpecies of ſurpriſe, when a man, in look- 
ing into a drawer, finds more of a thing than he cxpect- 
ed. —Humph! replied my uncle Toby. —Dr Slop, who 
bad an ear, underſtood my uncle Toby as well as if he. 
had wrote a whole volume againſt the ſeven ſacraments. 
—Humph! replied Dr Slop, (ſtating my uncle Toby” s 
argument over again to him) Why, Sir, are there 
not ſeven cardinal virtues? Seven mortal fins ?—Seven 
golden candleſticks Seven heavens ?!——Tis more 
than I know, replied my uncle Toby. Are there 
not ſeven wonders of the world !—Seven days of the 


That 


creation? Seven planets ?—Seven plagues ? 


1 ol 
That there are, quoth my father, with a moſt affected 
gravity. But pr'ythee, continued he, go on with the 
reſt of thy characters, Trim. e 

&« Another is ſordid, unmerciful, (here Trim waved 
his right hand) a ftrait-hearted, ſelfiſh wretch, incap- 
able either of private friendſhip or pubhe ſpirit. 
Take notice'how he paſſes by the widow and orphan 
in their diſtreſs, and ſees all the miſeries incident to 
human life without a ſigh or a prayer.” An' pleaſe 
your: honours, cried Trim, I think this a viler man 
than the other.) | | 

Shall not conſcience riſe up and ſting him on ſuch 
occaſions ? No ; thank God there is no occaſion ; 
pay every man his own - have no fornication to 
anſwer to my conſcience ;=no faithleſs vows or promiſes 
to make up; I have debauched no man's wife or child: 
thank God, I am not as other men, adulterers, unjuſt, 
or even as this libertine, who ſtands before me. 

« A third is crafty and deſigning in his nature. 
View his whole life tis nothing but a cunning con+ 
texture of dark arts and unequitable ſubterfuges, 
baſely to defeat the true intent of all laws, — 
dealing, and the ſafe enjoyment of our ſeveral pro- 

rties.— You will fee ſuch a one working out a 

me of little defigns upon the ignorance and per- 
ne of the poor and needy man ;—ſhall raiſe a 
ortune upon the inexperience of a youth, or the un- 
ſuſpecting temper of his friend, who would have truſt- 
ed him with his life. 8 

When old age comes on, and repentance calls him 
to look back upon this black account, and ftate it 
over again with Fits conſcience, ConsCIENCE looks 
into the STATUTES at LarGe; finds no expreſs 
law broken by what he has done ;—perceives no pe- 
nalty or forfeiture of goods and chattels incurred 
ſees no ſcourge waving over his head, or priſon open 
ing its gates for him: What is there to affright his 
conſcience ?!—Conſcience has got ſafely intrenched 
behind the Letter of the Law ; ſits there invulnerable, 
fortified with CASES and REPORT'S fo ftrongly 
on all ſides, —that it is not preaching can diſpo fs it 

of its hold.“ | Fes 
| I 2 [Here 
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[Here corporal Trim and my uncle Toby exchanged 
looks with each other. Ay,—ay, Trim! quoth 
my uncle Toby, ſhaking his head, —theſe are but ſorry 
fortifications, Trim. O! very poor work, an- 
ſwered Trim, to what your honour and I make of it. 
The character of this laſt man, ſaid Dr Slop, in- 
terrupting Trim, is more deteſtable than all the reft ;— 
and ſeems to have been taken from ſome pettifogging 
lawyer amongſt you :—Amongft us a man's conſcience 
could not poflibly continue ſo is blinded ; —— three 
times in a year, at leaſt, he muſt go to confeſſion. — 
Will that reſtore it to ſight ? quoth my uncle Toby.— 
Go on, Trim, quoth my father, or Obadiah will have 
got back before thou haſt got to the end of thy ſer- 
mon ;—tis a very ſhort one, replied Trim.—I wiſh it 
was longer, quoth my uncle Toby, for I like it huge- 

Trim went on. ] | | | 
„A fourth man ſhall want even this refuge 
ſhall break through all their ceremony of flow chicane ; 

—ſcorns the doubtful workings of ſecret plots and 
cautious trains to bring about his purpoſe :—See the 
bare-faced villain, how he cheats, lies, perjures, robs, 
murders ! Horrid ! But- indeed much bet- 
ter was not to be expected, in the preſent caſe, 
the poor man was in the dark !—his prieſt had got the 
keeping of his conſcience ;—and all he would let him 
know of it, was, That he muſt believe in the pope ; 
go to maſs ;——crols himſelf; tell his, beads ; 

be a good Catholic; and that this, in all 
conſcience, was enough to carry him to heaven, 
| What——if he perjures Why ;—he had a men- 
tal reſervation in it. But if he is ſo wicked and 
abandoned a wretch as you repreſent him; if he 
robs, —if he ftabs,——will not conſcience, on every 
ſuch act, receive a wound itſelf? Ay,—but the man 
has carried it to confeſſion ;—the wound digeſts there, 
and will do well enough, and in a ſhort time be quite 
healed up by abſolution. O Popery! what haft thou 
to anſwer for !—when, not content with the too many 
natural and fatal ways, thro? which the heart of man 
is every day thus treacherous to itſelf above all things; 
thou haſt wilfully ſet open this wide 2 of 
eceit 
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deceit before the face of this unwary traveller, too 
apt, God knows, to go aſtray of himſelf; and con- 
fidently ſpeak peace to himſelf, when there is no 
eace. | 
a Of this the common inſtances which I have drawn 
out of life, are too notorious to require much exi- 
dence. If any man doubts the reality of them, or 
thinks it impoſſible for a man to be ſuch a bubble to 
himſelf, —I muſt refer him a moment to his own re- 
flections, and will then venture to truſt my appeal 
with his own heart. 5 
« Let him conſider in how different a degree of de- 
teſtation, numbers of wicked actions ſtand here, 
tho? equally bad and vicious in their own natures ;— 
he will ſoon find, that ſuch of them, as ftrong incli- 
nation and cuſtom have prompted him to commit, 
are generally dreſſed out and painted with all the 
falſe beauties, which a ſoft and a flattering hand can 
give them; and that the others, to which he feels 
no propenſity, appear, at once, naked and deformed, 
ſurrounded with all the true circumſtances of folly and 
diſhonour. 7 ET | W — 
When David ſurprifed Saul ſleeping in the cave, 
and cut off the ſkirt of his robe, —we read his heart 
ſmote him for what he had done: But in the mat · 
ter of Uriah, where a faithful and gallant ſervant, 
whom he ought to have loved and honoured, fell to 
make way Br his luſt, here conſcience had fo 
much greater reaſon to take the alarm, his heart 
ſmote him not. A whole year had almoſt paſſed, 
from the firſt commiſſion of that crime, to the time 
Nathan was ſent to reprove him.; and we read not 
once of the leaſt ſorrow or compunction of heart 
which he teſtified, during all that time, for what he 
had done, _ n 
Fhus conſcience, this once able monitor, - placed 
on high as a judge within us, and intended by our Ma- 
ker as a juſt and equitable one too, —by an unhappy 
train of cauſes and impediments, takes often ſuch im- 
perfect cognizance of what paſſes, does its 
office ſo negligently, —ſometimes ſo corruptly, — 
8 gs that 
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that it is not to be truſted alone; and therefore we 
find there is a neceſſity, an abſolute neceſſity, of join- 
ing another principle with it, to aid, if not govern, its 
determinations. 
„ So that, if you would form a juſt judgment of 
what is of infinite importance to you not to be miſled 
in,—namely, in what degree of real merit you ſtand 
either as an honeſt man, an uſeful citizen, a faithful 
fubje& to your king, or a good ſervant to your God, 
—call in religion and morality. Look,—what is 
written in the law of God? How readeſt thou? 
Conſult calm reaſon and the unchangeable obligations 
of juſtice and truth; what ſay they? 
Let ConscCitExct determine the matter. upon 
theſe reports; and then if thy heart condemns 
thee not, which is the caſe the apoſtle ſuppoſes, — 
the rule will be infallible,” [ Here Dr Slop fell aſleep. ] 
„ thou wilt have confidence tewards God; that is, 
have juſt grounds to believe the judgment thou haſt 
paſſed upon thyſelf, is the judgment of God; and no- 
thing elſe but an anticipation of that righteous ſentence 
which will be pronounced upon thee hereafter by 
that Being to whom thou art finally to give an account 
of thy actions. 7 ' 
„ Bleſſed is the man, indeed then, as the author of the 
book of Eccleſiaſticus expreſſes it, u 7s not pricked 
with the multitude of his fins : Bleſſed is the man whoſe 
beart hath not condemned him; whether he be rich, or 
whether he be poor, if he have a good heart, (a heart 
thus guided and informed) he ſhall at all times rejoice 
in a chearful countenance ; his mind ſhall tell him more 
than ſeven watchmen that fit above upon a tower on 
high.” [A tower has no ſtrength, quoth my uncle 
Toby, unleſs *tis flanked.] © In the darkeft doubts 
it ſhall conduct him ſafer than a thouſand caſuiſts, and 
give the {tate he lives in a better ſecurity for his be- 
haviour than all the clauſes and reſtrictions put to- 
ether, which law - makers are forced to multiply: 
Forced, I ſay, as things ſtand; human laws not 
being a matter of original choice, but of pure ne- 
ceſſity, brought in to fence againſt the miſchievous 


effects 
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effects of thoſe conſciences which are no law unto 
themſelves ; well intending, by the many proviſions 
made that in all ſuch corrupt and miſguided caſes, 
where principles and the checks of conſcience will not 
make us upright, to ſupply their force, and, by the 
terrors of Fe, and halters, oblige us to it. | 
[I ſee ainly, ſaid my father, that this ſermon has 
been compoſed to be preached at the 'Temple,—or at 
ſame Aſſize.— like the reaſoning—and am ſorry that 
Dr Slop has fallen aſleep before the time of his convic- 
tion for it is now clear that the parſon, as I thought 
at firſt, never inſalted St Paul in the leaſt; — not has 
there been, brother, the leaſt difference between them. 
—A great matter, if they had differed, replied my un- 
cle Toby, the beſt friends in tbe world may differ 
ſometimes. True, brother Toby, quoth my father, 
ſhaking hands with him, —we'll fill our pipes, brother, 
and then Trim ſhall go on. if 19> 
Well, — what do*ſt thou think of it? ſaid my 
father, ſpeaking to corporal Trim, as, he reached his 
tobacco- box. | 3 
I think, anſwered the corporal, that the ſeven 
watchmen upon the tower, who, I ſuppole are all cen- 
tinels there, are more, an' pleaſe” your honour, than 
were neceſſary ;——and, to go on at that rate, would 
haraſs a regiment all to pieces, which a commanding 
officer, who loves his men, will never do, if he can help 
it; becauſe two centinels, added the corporal, are as 
ood as twenty.— I have been a commanding officer 
myſelf in the Corps de Garde a hundred times, con- 
tinued Trim, (rifing an inch higher in his figure, as he 
ipoke)—and all the time I had the honour to ſerve his 
Majeſty King William, in relieving the moſt conſider- 
able poſts, I never left more than two in my life. 
Very right, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby; but you do 
not conſider, Trim, that the towers, in Solomon's days, 
were not ſuch things as our baſtions, flanked and de- 
fended by other works ;—this, Trim, was an invention 
ſince. Solomon's death; nor had they horn- works, or 
ravelins before the curtain, in his time; or ſuch a 
foſſè as we make, with a cuvette in the middle of it, 
-and with covered ways, and counterſcarps, PER 
| | along 
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along it, to guard againſt a Coup de main :—So that 
the men upon the tower were a party, I dare ſay, 
from'the Corps de Garde, ſet there, not only to look 
out, but to defend it. They could be no more, an” 
pleaſe your honour, than a corporal's guard —— My 
father {miled inwardly, but not outwardly ;—the ſub. 
ject between my uncle Toby and corporal Trim being 
rather too ſerious, conſidering what had happened, to 
make a jeſt of: So, 3 his pipe into bis 
mouth, lich he had juſt lighted, he contented 
Himſelf with ordering Trim to read on. He read on 
as follows:: 
es, To have the fear of God before our eyes, and, 
in our-mutual dealings with, each other, to- govern 
our actions by the eternal meaſures of right and 
wrong: The firſt of theſe will comprehend the duties 
of . 1 the ſecond, thoſe of morality, 
which are ſo inſeparably connected together, that 
you cannot divide theſe two tables, even in imagination, 
(tho? the attempt is often made in practice) without 
breaking and mutually deſtroying them botu. 
I ſaid the attempt is often made; and fo it is ;— 
there being nothing more common, than to ſee a man 
who has no ſenſe at all of religion. and indeed has 
_ fo much honeſty, as to pretend to none, who would 
take it as the bittereſt affront, ſhould you but hint 
at a ſuſpicion of his moral character, or imagine he 
was not conſcientiouſſy juſt and ſcrupulous to the ut - 
_ mite. 
| «© When there is ſome appearance that it is ſo. — tho 
| one is unwilling even to ſuſpect the appearance of ſo 
amiable a virtue as moral honeſty, yet were we to 
ook into the grounds of it, in the preſent caſe, I am 
perſuaded we ſhould find little reaſon to envy fuch a 
ö one the honour of his motive. 
Let him declaim as 13 he chuſes upon 
the ſubject, it will be found to reſt upon no better 
| foundation than either his intereſt, his pride, his 
eaſe, or ſome ſuch little and changeable paſſion, as will 
give us but ſmall dependence 1 his ns in mat 
ters of great ſtreſo. F 
« I wil, 
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« J will illuſtrate this by an example. RON 
% IJ know the banker I deal with, or the 1 

T uſually call in,” [There is no need, cried G 
(waking) to call in any phyſician in this cafe ] to be 
neither of them men of much religion: I hear them 
make a jeſt of it every day, and treat all its ſanctions 
with ſo much ſcorn, as to put the matter paſt doubt. 
Well;—notwithftanding this, I put my fortune into 
the hands of the one, — and, what is dearer ſtill to me, 
I truft my life to the honeſt ſkill of the other. 

Now, let me examine what is my reaſos for this 
great confidence, Why, in the firſt place, I believe 
there is no probability that either of them will employ 
the power J put into their hands to my diſadvantage ; 
I conſider that honeſty ſerves the purpoſes of this 
life :—-I know their ſucceſs in the world depends upon 
the fairneſs of their characters. In a word, — I'm 
perſuaded that they cannot hurt me, without hurting 
themſelves more. | . 

« But put it otherwiſe, namely, that intereſt lay, for 
once, on the other ſide; that a caſe ſhould happen, 
wherein the one, without ftain to his reputation, could 
ſecrete my fortune, and leave me naked in the world; 
r that the other could ſend me out of it, and enjoy 
an eſtate, by my death, without diſhonour to himſelf 
or his art: — In this caſe, what hold have I of either 
of them: Religion, the ſtrongeſt of all motives, is out 
of the queſtion: Intereſt, the next moſt powerful 
motive in the world, is ſtrongly againſt me: What 
have I left to caſt into the oppoſite ſcale, to balance this 
temptation?:— Alas! I have nothing, nothing but 
what is lighter than a bubble. I muſt lie at the mer- 
cy of Hox o, or ſome ſuch capricious principle. 
Strait ſecurity for two of the moſt valuable bleſſings ! 
my property and my life. 1 4 | 

As, therefore, we can have no dependence 
morality without religion; ſo, on the other hand, 
there is nothing better to be expected from religion, 
without morality z—nevertheleſs, tis no prodigy to 
ſee a man whoſe real moral character ſtands very low, 
who yet entertains the higheſt notion of himſelf, in 
the light of a religious man. | | 

He 
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6 He ſhall not only be covetous, revengeful, impla- 
eable - but even wanting in points of common honeſty; 
yet, inaſmuch as he talks aloud againſt the infidelity 
of the age,—is zealous for ſome points of religion, — 
goes twice a-day to church, —attends the ſacraments, 
Anand amuſes himſelf with a few inſtrumental parts of 
religion;—ſhall cheat his conſcience into a judgment 
that, for this, he is a religious man, and has diſcharg- 
ed truly his duty to God: And you will find that ſuch 
a man, through force of his deluſion, generally looks 
down with ſpiritual pride upon every other man who 
has leſs affectation of piety, though, perhaps, ten 
times more real honeſty than himſelf. | 
This likewiſe is a fore evil under the ſun; and I 
believe there is no one miſtaken principle, which, for 
its time, has wrought more ſerious miſchiefs.—For a 
eneral proof of this. examine the hiſtory of the 
Rowiſh church; Well what can you make of that, 
cried Dr Slop “ ſee what ſcenes of cruelty, murders, 
rapine, blood-thed,” [ They may thank their own ob- 
ſtinacy, cried Dr Slop] “ have all been ſanctified by a 
religion not ſtrictly governed by morality. — 
In how many kingdoms of the world“ Here 
'Trim kept waving his right hand from the ſermon to 
the extent of his arm, returning it backwards and for- 


wards to the concluſion of the paragraph. ] "A 


In how many kingdoms of the world has the cru 
fading ſword of this miſguided ſaint · errant fpared nei- 
ther age, or merit, or ſex, or condition?—and, as he 
fought under the banners of a religion which ſet him 
looſe from juſtice and humanity, he ſhewed none: mer- 
cileſly trampled upon both, heard neither the cries of 
the unfortunate, nor pitied their diſtreſſes “ 

CT have been in many a battle, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, quoth Trim, ſighing, but never in ſo melancholy 


a one as thie. I would not have drawn a trigger in it, 


againſt theſe poor ſouls, —to have been made a general 
officer. Why, what do you underſtand of the affair? 


4aid Dr Slop, looking towards Trim with ſomething 


more of contempt than the corporal's honeſt heart deſerv- 


ed—What do you know, friend, about this battle you 


talk 
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talk of?—T know, replied Trim, that I never refuſed 
quarter in my life to any man who cried out for it 
but to a woman or a child, continued Trim, before I 
would level my muſket at them, I would loſe my life 
a thouſand times. Here's a crown for thee, Trim, to 
drink with Obadiah to-night, quoth my uncle Toby, 
and P11 give Obadiah another too.—God bleſs your 
honour, replied Trim, — I had rather theſe poor women 
and children had it. Thou art an honeſt fellow, quoth 
my uncle Toby.—My father nodded his head, —as 
much as to ſay,—and ſo he is. 20 wks 

But pr'ythee, Trim, ſaid my father, make an end, 
for I ſee thou haſt but a leaf or two left. 
Corporal Trim read on. 8 | 

& If the teſtimony of paſt centuries in this matter is 
not ſufficient, conſider, at this inſtant, how the vo- 
taries of that religion are every day thinking to do 
honour and ſervice to God, by actions which are a 
diſhonour and ſcandal to themſelves. 

« To be convinced of this, go with me for a mo- 
ment into the priſons of the Inquiſition ;*? ¶ God help 
my poor brother Tom. ]J-——+* Bebold religion with 
mercy and juſtice chained down under her feet, —there 
fitting ghaſtly upon a black tribunal propped up with 
racks: and inſtruments of torment... Hark !—hark ! 
what a piteous gran! Here Trim's face turnedas 
pale as aſhes. “ See the melancholy wretch who ut- 
terred it,” ¶ Here the tears began to trickle down.] 
« juſt brought forth to undergo the anguiſh of a mock 
trial, and endure the utmoſt pains that a ſtudied ſyſ- 
tem of cruelty has been able to invent.” ——[D——n 
them all, quoth Trim, his colour returning into his 
face as red as blood. ]—< Behold this helpleſs victim 
delivered up to his tormentors,——his body ſo waſted 
with ſorrow and confinement.”—{ Oh ! *tis my bro- 
ther, cried poor Trim, in a moſt paſſionate exclamation, 
dropping the ſermon upon the ground, and clapping 
his hands together, I fear*tis poor Tom. My father's 
and my uncle Toby's hearts yearned wien ſympathy 
for the poor fellow's diſtreſs, c, Slop himſelf 
acknowledged pity for him. Why, Trim, faid my 

father " 
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father, this is not a hiſtory, tis a ſermon thou art 
reading ;——pr'ythee begin the ſentence again Be- 
hold this helpleſs victim delivered up to his tormentors, 
is body ſo waſted with ſorrow and confinement, 
you will ſee every nerve and muſcle as it ſuffers. - 

« Obſerve the laſt movement of that horrid _— 
[I would rather face a cannon, quoth Trim, ſtamp- 
ing —“ See what convulſions it has thrown him into! 
—— Conſider the nature of the poſture in which he now 
hes ſtretched, —what exquiſite tortures he endures by 
1t!” [1 hope-*tis not in Portugal]J—* *Tis all na- 
ture can bear Good God! ſee how it keeps his weary 
ſoul hanging upon his trembling lips!“ I would not 
read anot her line of ĩt, quoth Trim, for all this world; 
—T fear, an' pleaſe your honeurs, all this is in Portu- 

al, where my poor brother Tom is. I tell thee, 
Tric, again, quoth my father, *tis not an hiſtorical ac- 
count, — tis a deſeription.— Tis only a deſcription, 
honeſt man, quoth Slop, there's not a word of truth 
in it. — That's another ſtory, replied my father. 
However, as Trim reads it with ſo much concern, — tis 
cruelty to force him to go on with it.— Give me hold 
of the ſermon, Trim, Inn Kain it for thee, and thou 
mayeſt go. I muſt-ſtay and hear it too, replied Trim, 
if your honour will allow me;—tho? I would not read 
it myſelf for a colonel's pay, Poor Trim! quoth my 
uncle Toby. My father went on. | 

«..-Confider the nature of the poſture in which he 
now lies ſtretched, what exquiſite torture he en- 
dures by it! Tis all nature can bear Good 
God! See how it keeps his weary ſoul hanging upon 
his trembling lips, willing to take its leave, but 
not ſuffered to depart —Behold the unhappy 
wretch led back to his cell!“ Then, thank God, 
however, quoth Trim, they have not killed him 
See him dragged out of it again to meet the flames, 
and the inſults in his laſt agomies, which this princi- 
ple,—this principle, that there can be religion with- 


out mercy,—has prepared for him.” 


[Then, thank God, he is dead, quoth Trim,—he is 
out of his pain, —and they have done their worſt at 
of him, 
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him.——O Sirs! Hold your peace, Trim, ſaidmy father, 
going on with the ſermon, let Trim ſhould zncenſe Dr 
lop, we ſhall never have done at this rate. 
The ſureſt way to try the merit of any diſputed 
notion, is to trace down the conſequences ſuch a notion 
has produced, and compare them with the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity ;——'tisthe ſhort and deciſive rule which 
our Saviour hath left us, for theſe and ſuch like caſes, 
and it is worth a thouſand arguments, — y their fruits 
ye ſhall know them. eee 
%] will add no farther to the length of this ſermon, 
than by two. or three ſhort and independent-rules de- 
ducible from it. | V's WET 
« Firſt, Whenever a man talks loudly againſt reli- 
ion, always ſuſpect that it is not his reaſon, 
Lat his paſſions, which have got the better of his. 
Caeep. A bad life and a belief are diſagreeable 
and troubleſome neighbours ; and where they ſeparate, 
depend upon it, tis no other cauſe but quietneſs ſake. 
„ Secondly, When a man, thus repreſented, tells 
you in any particular inſtance, —— That ſuch a thing 
goes againſt his conſcience, —always believe he means 
exactly the ſame thing, as when he tells you, ſuch a 
thing goes againſt his ſtomach; a preſent want of 
appetite being generally the true cauſe of bot. 
In a word, —truſt that man in nothing, who has 
not a CONSCIENCE in every thing. [oe 
« And, in your own caſe, remember this plain diſ- 
tinction, a miſtake in which has ruined thouſands, — 
that your conſcience is not a law: No, God and 
reaſon made the law, and have placed conſcience with · 
in you to determine not like an Afiatic Cadi, ac- 
cording to the ebbs and flows of his own paſſions, — 
but like a Britiſh judge in this land of liberty and good 
ſenſe, who makes no new law, but faithfully declares 
that law which he knows already written.“ 
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Thou haft read the ſermon” extremely well, Trim, 
quoth my father If he had ſpared his comments, re- 
plied Dr Slop, he would have read it much better. I 

ſhould have read it ten times better, Sir, anſwered Trim, 
but that my heart was ſo full. That was the very rea- 
ſon, Trim, replied my father, which has made thee read 
the ſermon as well as thou haſt done; and if the clergy 
of our church, continued my father, addreſſing himfelf 
to Dr Slop, would take part in what they adliver, as 
deeply as this poor fellow has done,—as their compoſi- 
tions are fine, (I deny it, quoth Dr Slop) I maintain it, 
that the eloquence of our pulpits, with ſuch ſubjects to 
inflame it, would be a model for the whole world :— 
But, alas! continued my father, and I own it, Sir, with 
ſorrow, that, like French politicians in this reſpect, what 
they gain in the cabinet they loſe in the field. —Twere 
a pity, quoth my uncle, that this ſhould be loft.” I like 
the ſermon well, replied my father, tis dramatic, — 
and there is ſomething in that way of writing, when 


| ſkilfully managed, which catches the attention. We 


reach much in that way with us, faid Dr Slop.-I 
Low that very well, faid my father, — but in a tone and 
manner which diſguſted Dr Slop, full as much as his 
aſſent, fimply, could have pleaſed him. —But in this, 
added Dr Slop, a little piqued, our ſermons have 
greatly the advantage, that we never introduce any cha- 
racter into them below a patriarch or a patriarch's wife, or 
a martyr, or a ſaint. There are ſome very bad charac- 
ters in this, however, ſaid my father; and I do not think 
the ſermon a jot the worſe for em But pray, quoth my 
uncle Toby, —whoſe can this be? How could it get 
into my Stevinus? A man muſt be as great a conjurer as 
Stevinus, ſaid my father, to reſolve the ſecond queſtion: 
—— The firſt, I think, is not ſo difficult; for unleſs 
my judgment greatly deceives me, I know the author, 
for *tis wrote, certainly, by the parſon of the pariſh. 
The ſimilitude of the ſtyle and manner of it, with 
thoſe my father conſtantly had heard preached in his 
pariſh-church, was the ground of his conjecture, 
proving it as ſtrongly, as an argument, d priori, could 
2 a thing to a philoſophic mind, That it was 
Torick's, and no one's elſe. It was proved to be 


ſo 
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ſo d poſteriori, the day after, when Yorick ſent a ſer- 
vant to my uncle Toby's houſe to enquire after it. 
It ſeems that Vorick, who was inquiſitive after all 
kinds of knowledge, had borrowed Stevinus of my un- 
cle Toby, and had careleſly popped his ſermon, as ſoon 
as he had made it, into the middle of Stevinus; and by 
an act of forgetfulneſs, to which he was ever ſubject, 
he had ſent Stevinus home, and his ſermon to keep 
him compan ß. it 
Ill-fated ſermon! Thou was loft after this recovery 
of thee, a ſecond time, dropped thro? an unſuſpected 
fiſſure in thy maſter's pocket, down into a treacherous 
and a tattered lining, trod deep into the dirt by the 
left hind foot of his Roſinante, inhumanly ſtepping 
upon thee as thou falledſt; buried ten days in the 
mire, —raiſed up out of it by a beggar, fold for a halt 
nny to a pariſh clerk, — transferred to his parſon, — 
ſt for ever to thy own, the remainder of his days, — 
nor reſtored to his reſtleſs Maxzs till this very mo- 
ment, that I tell the world the ftory. | 
Can the reader believe that this ſermon of Yorick's 
was preached at an aſſize in the cathedral of York, be- 
fore a thouſand witnefles, ready to give oath of it, by 
a certain prebendary af that church, andactually print- 
ed by him when he had done,—and within fo ſhort a 
ſpace as two years, and three months after Yorick's 
death. Vorick, indeed, was never better ſerved in his 
life; — but it was a little hard to mal treat him after, 
and plunder him after he was laid in his grave. | 
However, as the gentleman who did it, was in per- 
fect charity with Vorick, —and, in conſcious juſtice, 
printed but a few copies to give away,—and' that, I 
am told, he could moreover | made as good a one 
himſelf, had he thought fit, —I declare, I would not 
have publiſhed this anecdote to the world; — nor do I 
publiſh it with an intent to hurt his character and ad- 
vancement in the church; I leave that to others; 
but I find myſelf impelled by two reaſons, which I can- 
not withſtand. | ; 
I be firſt is, That, in doing juſtice, I may give reſt 
to Vorick's ghoſt ;—which,—as the country people, 
and ſome others believe, — ill walks. 
. | The \ 


ky | 
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| 
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| The ſecond reaſon is, That, by laying open this 


ſtory to the world, I gain an opportunity of informing 
it — That in caſe the character of parſon Yorick, and 
this ſample of his ſermons is liked, there are now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Shandy Family, as many as will 
make a handſome volume, at the world's ſervice, —— 


and much good may they do it. 


CHAP. xvIII. 


BADIAH gained the two crowns without 
J diſpute; for he came in Jingling, with all the 
inſtruments in the green baize bag we ſpoke of, ſlung 
acroſs his body, juſt as corporal Trim went out of the 
room. | 
It is now proper, 1 think, quoth Dr Slop, (clearing 
up his looks) as we are in a condition to be of ſome 
ſervice to Mrs Shandy, to ſend up ſtairs to know how 
ſhe goes on. ns 
I have ordered, anſwered my father, the old mid - 


_ wife to come down to us upon the leaſt difficulty ;— 


for you muſt know, Dr Slop, continued my father, 
with a perplexed kind of a ſmile upon his countenance, 
that, by expreſs treaty, ſolemnly ratified' between me 
and my wife, you are no more than an auxiliary in this 
affair, and not ſo much as that, —unleſs the lean old 
mother of a midwife above ftairs cannot do without 
you. Women have their particular fancies,/ and in 

oints of this nature, continued my father, where they 
8 the whole burden, and ſuffer ſo much acute pain 
for the advantage of our families, and the good of the 
ſpecies, they claim a right of deciding, enSouveraines, 
in whoſe hands, and in what faſhion, they chuſe to un- 
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They are in the right of it, quoth my uncle Toby. 
But, Sir, replied Dr Slop, not taking notice of my un- 


cle Toby's opinion, but turning to my father, they 


had better govern in other points; —and a father of a 
family who wiſhed its perpetuity, in my opinion, had 
better exchange this prerogative with them, and-give 
up ſome other rights in lieu of it.-I know not, 
quoth/my father, anſwering a little too teſtily, to be 

jk quite 
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A q uitediſpaſſionate in what he ſaid, I know-notzquoth 
— what we have left to give up, in lien of who ſhall 
bring our children into the world, —unleſs that of 
who ſhall beget them. One would — any 
thing, replied Dr Slop.—l beg your pardon, anfwered 
my uncle Toby. Sir, replied Dr Slop, it would 
aſtoniſh you to know what improvements we have 
made of late years in all branches of obſtetrical know- 
ledge, but particularly in that one ſingle point of the 
ſafe and expeditious extraction of the fetus, —which. 
has received ſuch lights, that, for my park, (Wogling 
up his hands) I — I wonder how the world has 
I wiſh, quoth my uncle Toby, you had ſeen what 
prodigious armies we had in Flanders, f 


C HAP. XIX. 


1 HAVE dropped the curtain over this ſcene for a 
minute, — to remind you of one thing, —and to in- 
form you of another. 92 
What I have to inform you, comes, I own, a little 
out of its due courſe ;—for it ſhould have been told a 
hundred and fifty pages ago, but that I foreſaw:therr 
twould come in pat — er, and be of more advan- 
here than elſe where. Writers had need look be - 
fore them to keep up the ſpirit and connection of what 
they have in hand. | * 
When theſe two things are done, — the curtain ſhall 
be drawn up again, and my uncle Toby, my father, 
and Dr Slop, ſhall go on with their diſcourſe, without 
any more interruption. | 33 
Firſt, then, the matter which I have to remind you 
of, is this That, from the ſpecimens of ſingularity 
in my father's notions in the point of Chriſtian names, 
and that other point previous thereto, you was 
led, I think, into an opinion, (and I am ſure 1 ſaid 
as much) that my father was a gentleman altogether. 
as odd and whimſical in fifty other opinions. In truth, 
there was not a ſtage in the life of man, from the very. 
firſt act of his begetting, don to the lean and 
ſlippered pantaloon in his ſecond childiſhneſs, but he 
had ſome favourite notion to himſelf, ſpringing out 
Vor. I. K of 
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of it, as ſceptical 


— 
in the ligh 
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and as far out of the hig 


things in his ewn light; — he would wei 


common ſcales; — no, — he was too refine 
an impoſition.— To come at the 


in the ſcientific ſteel yard, the 


to lie open to ſo 


exact weight of t 


way of 
as theſe two which have been explained. 
r Shandy, my father, Sir, would fee nothing 


t in whch others placed it he placed 
nothing in 
a reſearcher 


ings 
fulcrum, he would fay, ſhould be almoſt inviſible, to 


avoid all friction from 


ular tenets ;—without this 
the minutiæ of philoſophy, which ſhould always turn 


the balance, will have no weight at all. Know- 


ledge, like matter, he would affirm, was diviſible in 


infinitum that the grains and ſcruples 


were as 


- much a part of it, as the gravitation of the whole 
world. —In a word, he would fay, error was error,— 
no matter where it fell. whether in a fraction. 
or a pound. twas alike fatal to truth, as ſhe was 
kept down at the bottom of her well as inevitably by 
a miſtake in the duſt of a butterfly's wing,——as in 
the diſk of the fun, the moon, and all the ſtars of 
Heaven put together. 
He would often lament that it was for want of con- 


ſidering this properly, and of applying it ſkilfully to 


civil matters, as well as to f 


many things 1 


the political arch wa 


foundations of onrex 
ſtate, were ſo ſapped, 


lative truths, that ſo 


m this * — were out of joint that 
wing way; —and that the very 
ent conſtitution, in church and 


as eſtimators had reported. 


Vou ery out, he would ſay, we are a ruined, undone 


ple 
the ſorites or ſy 
out knowing it 


bon 


are we a ruined 


our wills, conſe 


nt. 


im of Zeno and Chryſi 


Why ?——be would aſk, making uſe of 
ppus, with- 
Why? why 


?—Becauſe we are corrupted. 
hence is it, dear Sir, that we are corrupted ? 
—— — Becauſe we are needy ;—our poverty, and not 


And wherefore, he would add, 


re we needy ?——PFrom the negle&, he would 
anſwer, of our pence and our halfpence.—Our bank 
notes, Sir, our guineas, —nay, our e take care of 
wg anos | | 


| Tis 
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*Tis the ſame, he would ſay, throughout the whole 
circle of the ſciences 3———the great, the eſtabliſhed 
ints of them, are not to be broke in upon.—The 
ws of nature will defend themſelves ;-——but error, 
che would add, looking earneſtly at my mother) 
—— error, Sir, creeps in through the minute holes, 
and ſmall crevices, which human nature leaves un- 
guarded, chats 27%. 9 99 3 | 
This turn of thinking in my father, is what I had 
to remind you of. The point you are to be in- 
formed of, and which I have reſerved for this place, 
is as follows: | | | | 
Amongſt the many and excellent reaſons, with which 
my father had urged my mother to accept of Dr Slop's 
aſſiſtance, preferably to that of the old woman,—there 
was one of a very ſingular nature; which, when he had 
done arguing the matter with her as a Chriſtian, and 
came to argue it over again with her as a philoſopher, 
— he had put his whole ſtrength to, depending indeed 
upon it as his ſheet anchor. It failed him ; though 
from no defect in the argument itſelf; but that, do 
what he could, he was net able, for his ſoul, to make 
her comprehend the drift of it. Curſed lack !—ſaid 
he to himſelf, one afternoon as he walked out of the 
room, after he had been ſtating it for an hour and a 
half to her, to no manner of purpoſe ;—curſed luck 
faid he, biting his lip as he ſhut the door, — for a man 
to be maſter of one of the fineſt ebains of reaſoning in 
nature. and have a wife at the ſame time with 
ſuch a head-piece, that he cannot hang up a ſingle in- 
ference within- ſide of it, to ſave his ſoul from deſtruc- 
tion. | 
This argument, though it was entirely loſt u 
my mother, —had more — with him, than all his 
other arguments joined together. I will therefore 
endeavour to do juſtice,—and ſet it forth with all the 
perſpicuity I am maſter of. | 
y father ſet out upon the ſtrength of theſe two 
following axioms : TEL | 
Firſt, That on ounce of a man's own wit, was 
worth a tun of other people's: and 
| | 2 
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of the firſt axiom, tho it comes laſt That every 
man's wit muſt come from every man's own ſoul, —— 


and no other body's. | 
Now, as it was plain to my father, that all ſouls were 


by nature equal. and that the great difference be · 
tween the moſt acute and the moſt obtuſe underſtand. 
ing,—was from no original ſharpneſs or bluntneſs of 
one thinking ſubſtance above or below another, — but 
aroſe merely from the lucky or unlucky organization 
of the body, in that part where the ſoul principally 
took up her reſidence, —he had made it the ſubject of 
his enquiry to find out the identical place. TY 

Now, from the beſt accounts he had been able to 

et of this matter, he was ſatisfied it could not be where 
Des Cartes had fixed it, upon the top of the pineal 
gland of the brain; which, as he philoſophiſed, form- 
ed a cuſhion for her about the ſize of a marrow pea; 
— though, to ſpeak the truth, as ſo many nerves did 
terminate all in that one place, —*twas no bad con- 
jecture; and my father had certain ly fallen with that 

reat philoſopher plumb into the centre of the miſtake, 
Fad it not been for my uncle Toby, who reſcued him 
out of it, by a ſtory he told him of a Walloon officer at 
the battle of Landen, who had one part of his brain 
ſhot away by a muſket - ball, and another part of it 
taken out after by a French ſurgeon; and, after all, 
recovered, and did his duty very well without it. 

Tf death, ſaid my father, reaſoning with himſelf, is 
nothing but the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body ; 
Hand if it is true that people can walk about and do 
their buſineſs without brains, then certes the ſoul 
does not inhabit there. Q. E. D. | 

As for that certain very thin, ſubtle, and very fra- 

t juice which Coglioniſſimo Borri, the great Mila- 
ne ze phyſician, affirms, in a letter to Bartholine, to have 
diſcovered in the cellulæ of the occipital parts of the 
cerebellum, and which he likewiſe affirms to be the 

rincipal ſeat of the reaſonable ſoul ( for, you muſt know, 
in theſe later and moſt enlightened ages, there are 
two ſouls in every man living, — the one, according to 
the great Metheglingius, being called the Animas, the 


other the Anima ; Has for the opinion, I ſay, of Borri, 
_— 
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my father could never ſubſcribe to it by any means; 
the very idea of ſo noble, ſo refined, ſo immaterial, and 
| ſo exalted a being as the Arima, or even the Animus, 
taking up her reſidence, and fitting dabbling, like a 
ka x. all day long, both ſummer and winter, in a 
puddle, —or in a liquid of any kind, how thick or thin 
eng he would fay, ſhock'd his imagination; he 
would ſcarce give the doctrine a hearing. | 

What, therefore, ſeem'd the leaſt liable to objec. 
tions of any, was, that the chief ſenſorium, or head- 
quarters of the ſoul, and to which place all intelli- 

ences were referred, and from whence all her man- 
dates were iſſued, —was in, or near, the cerebellum, 

or rather ſomewhere about the medulla oblongata, 
wherein it was generally agreed by Dutch anatomiſts, 
that all the minute nerves from all the organs of the. 
ſeven ſenſes, concentered, like ſtreets and winding al- 
leys, into a ſquare. : 

So far there was nothing ſingular in my father's opi- 
nion,—he had the beſt of philoſophers, of all ages and 
climates, to go along with him.—But here he took a 
road of his own, ſetting up another Shandean hypothe- 
ſis upon theſe corner · ſtones they had laid for him; —. 
and which ſaid hypotheſis equally ſtood its ground; 
whether the ſubtilty and fineneſs, of the ſoul depended 
upon the temperature and clearneſs of the ſaid liquor, 
or of the finer net-work and texture in the cerebellum, 
itſelf ; which opinion he favoured, \ | 

He maintained that next to the due care to be taken. 
in the act of propagation of each individual, which re- 
quired all the thought in the world, as it laid the foun- 
dation of this incomprehenſible contexture, in which 
wit, memory, fancy, eloquence, and what is uſually 
meant by the name of good natural parts, do conſiſt; 
that next to this and his Chriſtian name, which were the 
two original and moſtefficaciqus cauſes of all ;—that the 
third cauſe, or rather what lo icians call the Cauſa fine 
qua non, and-without which, all that was done was of no 
manner of ſignificance, -was the preſervation of this 
delicate and fine ſpun web, from the havoc which was 
generally made in it by the violent compreſſion and' 
cruſh which the head was made to undergo, by the 

 KR3 *  nonſenfical 
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nonſenſical method of bringing us into the world by 
that part foremoſt. 25 | 

his requires explanation. . 

My father, who dipped into all kinds of books, upon 
looking into Lithopzdus Senonenſis de Partu difficili *, 
publiſhed by Adrainus Smelvogt, had found out, That 
the lax and pliable ſtate of a child's head in parturition, 
the bones of the cranium having no ſutures at that 
time, was ſuch, that by force of the woman's efforts, 
which, in ſtrong labour-pains, was equal, upon an ave- 
rage, to the weight of 470 pounds avoirdupoie, acting 
perpendicularly upon it,—it fo happened that in 49 in- 
ſtances out of 50, the ſaid head was compreſſed and 
moulded into the ſhape of an oblong conical piece of 
dough, ſuch as a paſtry- cook gene ly rolls up in ore 
der to make a pie of.— Good ! cried my father, 
what havoc and deſtruction muſt this make in the 
infinitely fine and tender texture of the cerebellum !— 
or if there is ſuch a juice as Borri pretends,—is it not 
enough to make the cleareſt liquid in the world both 
feculent and mothery ? | 

But how great was his apprehenſion, when he fur- 
ther underſtood that this force, acting upon the very 
yertex of the head, not only injured the brain itſelf, or 
cerebrum,—but that it neceſſarily ſqueez*dand propel- 
led the cerebrum towards the cerebellum, which was 
the immediate ſeat of the underſtanding. —Angels and 
miniſters of grace defend us ! cried my father, —can 
any ſoul withſtand this ſhock No wonder the intel - 
lectual web is ſo rent and tatter*d as we ſee it; and that 
ſo many of our beſt heads are no better than a puzzled 
_ kein of filk, all perplexity,—all confuſion within fide. 
But when my father read on, and was let into the ſe- 

n . Fret, 

»The suthor is here twice taiſtaken for Lithopædus 
ſhould be wrote thus, Lithopædii Senonenſis Icon. The ſecand 
miſtake is, that this Lithopzdus is not an author, but a dra w- 
ing of a petrified child. The account of this, publiſhed by Al- 
doſius, 1580, may be ſeen at the end of Cordæus's in Spachius. 
Mr Triſtram Shandy has be led into this error, either from ſee- 
ing Lithopzdus's name of late in a catalogue of learned writers 
in Dr ——, ör by miſtaking Lithopædus for Trinecavellins,- 
from the too great ſimilitude of the names. 
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cret, that when a child was turned topſy-turry, which 
was eaſy for an operator to do, and was extracted by 
the feet; that inſtead of the cerehrum being 
propell'd towards the cerebellum, the cerebellum, on 
the contrary, was propell'd ſimply towards the cere- 
brum, where it could do no manner of hurt: By hea- 
vens! cried he, the world is in a conſpiracy to drive out 
what little wit God has given us,—and the profeſſors 
of the obſtetric art are lifted into the ſame conſpiracy. 
— What is it to me which end of my ſon comes fore- 
molt into the world, provided all you right after, and 
his cerebellum eſcapes uncruſhed? i | 

It is the nature of an. hypotheſis, when once a man 
has conceived it, that it aſſimilates every thing to itſelf 
as proper nouriſhment ; and from the firſt moment of 
your begetting it, it generally grows the ſtronger by 
every thing you ſee, hear, read, or underſtand. —Thas 
is of great uſe. _ | 2 

When my father was gone with this about a month, 
there was ſcarce a phænomenon of ſtupidity ar of ge- 
nius, which he could not readily ſolve by it, —it ac- 
counted for the eldeſt ſon being x 4 telt blockhead 
in the family.— Poor devil, he would fay he made 
way for the oapacity of his younger brothers ;—it un · 
riddled the obſervation of drivellers and monftrous 
heads,—ſhewing, d prior, it could not be otherwiſe, — 
unleſs ***#...] don't know what. It wonderfully ex- 
pPlain'd and accounted for the acumen of the Afiatic 

ius, and that ſprightlier turn, and a more penetrat- 
ing intuition of minds, in warmer climates ; not from 
the looſe and common · place ſolution of a clearer ſky, 
and a more perpetual ſun-ſhine, &c.—which, for au he 
be knew, might as well rarify and dilute the faculties 
of the ſoul into nothing by one extreme,—as they are 
condenſed in colder climates by the other; —but he 
traced the affair up to its ſpring head ;—ſhewed, that 
in warmer climates nature had laid a lighter tax upon 
the faireſt parts of the creation; their pleaſures more; 
the neceſſity of their pains leſs, inſomuch that the 
preſſure and reſiſtance upon the vertex was ſo ſlight, 
that the whole organization of the cerebellum was pre- 
ſerved —nay, he did not believe, in natural * 


( 
that ſo much as a fingle thread of the net · work was 


broke or diſplaced, ſo that the ſou} might juſt act 
e e 6 
When my father had got ſo far. what a blaze of 


light did the accounts of the Cæſarean ſection, and of 
the towering geniufes, who had come ſafe into the 
world by it, caſt upon this hypotheſis? Here you fee, 
he would ſay, there was no injury done to the cenſo- 
rium ;—no preſſure of the head againſt the pelvis ;— 
no propulſion of the cerebrum towards the cerebellum, 
either by the os pubis on this fide, or the os coxygis on 
that ;—and, pray, what were the happy conſequences ? 
Why, Sir, your Julius Cæſar, who gave the opera- 
tion aname ;—andyour Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who was 
born fo before ever the.operation had a name ;—your 
Scipio Africanus; your Manlius Torquatus; our Ed- 
ward the fixth,—who, had he lived, would have done 
the ſame honour to the hypotheſis :—Fheſe, and ma- 
ny more, who figured high in the annals of fame, — 
all came fide-way, Sir, into the world. | 
This incifion of the abdomen and uterus, run for fix 
weeks together in my father's head; he had read, and 
was ſatisfied that wounds in the epigaſirium, and thoſe 
in the matrix, were not mortal, —ſo that the belly of 
the mother might be opened extremely well to give a 
paſſage to the child. e mentioned the thing one af- 
ternoon to my mother, — merely ag a matter of fact; 
but ſeeing her turn as pale as aſhes at the very mention 
of it, as much as the operation flattered his hopes, — 
he thought it as well to ſay no more of it, —contenting 
himſelf with admming—what he thought was to no 
purpoſe to propoſe, | 
This was my father Mr Shandy's hypotheſis ; con- 
cerning which I have only to add, that my brother 
Bobby did as great honour to it (whatever he did to 
the family) as any one of the great heroes we ſpeak 
of. For happening not only to be chriſten'd, as I 


told you, but to be born too, when my father was at 
Eęſoam, — being moreover my mother's fe child. 
coming into the world with his head foremgſt,—and 
8 out afterwards a lad of wonderful ſlow parts,. 
er ſpelt all theſe together into his apinion; and 
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my fa 


as he failed at one end. | 
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This was not to be expected from one of the ſiſter. 
hood, who are not eaſily to be put out of their way, 
and was therefore one of my father's great reaſons in 
favour of a man of ſcience, whom he could better deal 
with. bk 
Of all men in the world, Dr Slop was the fitteſt for 
my father's purpoſe ;—for tho? his new-invented for- 
ceps was the armour he had proved, and what he main- 
tained, to be the ſafeſt inſtrument of deliverance, —— 
yet it ſeems, he had ſcattered a word or two in his 
book, in favour of the very thing which ran in my 
father's fancy ;—though not with a view to the ſoul's 
in extracting by the feet, as was my father's - 
yſtem,—but for reaſons merely obſtetrical. | 
This will account for the coalition betwixt my fa- 
ther and Dr Slop, in the — — diſcourſe, which 
went a little hard againſt my uncle Toby. In 
what manner a plain man, with nothing but common 
ſenſe, could bear up againſt two ſuch allies in ſcience, 
is hard to concei ve. Lou may con- 
jecture upon it, if you pleaſe, and whilſt your 
imagination is in motion, you may encourage it to 
go on, and diſcover by what cauſes and effects in na- 
ture it could come to paſs, that my uncle Toby got 
his modeſty by the wound he received upon his groin. 
You may raiſe a ſyſtem to account for the loſs 
of my noſe by marriage articles. and ſhew the 
world how it could happen, that 1 ſhould have the miſ- 
fortune to be called TRIsTRAM, in oppoſition to my 
father's hypotheſis, and the wiſh of the whole family, 
god-fathers and god-mothers-not excepted. —Theſe, 
with fifty Noe fy left yet unratelled, you may en- 
| 


deavour to ſolve if you have time;—but I tell you be- 
forehand it will be in vain, —for not the ſage Alquiſe, 
the magician in Don Belianis of Greece, nor the no 
leſs famous Urganda, the ſorcereſs, his wife, (were 
they alive) could pretend to come within a league of 
the truth, wow fat: Oe Wax; ed vo 
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| ( 134 ) 
The reader will be content to wait for a full expla - 
nation of theſe matters till the next year. hen 2 
ſeries of things will be laid open which he little ex- 
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